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Editors’ 
Introduction 


John P. Portelli 
University of Toronto 


& Douglas J. Simpson 
University of Louisville 


This issue of the Journal of Thought contains five essays, a book 
review, and a piece of doggerel that will no doubt stimulate the thinking 
of many readers. The seven pieces deal either explicitly or implicitly and 
directly or indirectly with a theme, “Ethics and Educational Leadership,” 
even though this topic is not always in the forefront. For example, 
democracy, student engagement, and leadership are three concepts that 
provide the framework for the essays by Alessandra Dibos, Kathy Broad, 
Greg Beiles, and Denise Armstrong and Brenda McMahon. Various 
definitions and differing conceptions of these three contested concepts 
have been offered. These essays arise from a common conception of 
democracy that provides the impetus for these essays. A very common 
distinction is found in the literature on democracy: minimalist or 
protectionist democracy, on one hand, and participatory or critical 
democracy, on the other hand. It is the latter conception that provides 
the foundation for these essays. From this perspective, democracy is not 
seen as a fixed entity, but as an ideal that requires ongoing reconstruc- 
tion. Influenced by John Dewey’s thinking, democracy is seen as a way 
of life that values open dialogue, discussion, and critical inquiry, takes 
issues of equity and diversity seriously, and attempts to increase a broad 
involvement in the decision-making process. The focus is both on 
procedural and substantive issues. 

Student engagement, following the leads from critical democracy, is 
not seen simply as a set of technical strategies that teachers employ to 
make students significantly more activity in their learning. Engagement 
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is conceived as a mode of being, as a way of looking and acting on the 
world. As Paulo Freire (1998) puts it, “in the context of true learning, the 
learners will be engaged in a continuous transformation through which 
they become authentic subjects of the construction and reconstruction of 
what is being taught, side by side with the teacher, who is equally subject 
to the same process” (33). Within this framework, student engagement 
will not shy away from the controversial or the contested. It will embrace 
a “curriculum of life” — a curriculum that takes the students’ immediate, 
personal, social and political realities seriously (Portelli & Vibert 2001). 

Given such a conception of democracy and student engagement, a 
traditional notion of leadership, one that is based on a rigid dichotomy 
between leaders and followers, is seriously questioned by these essays. 
These essays encourage us to consider alternative conceptions of leader- 
ship that challenge the notions of compliance and blind conformity that 
are so common within educational organizations. They urge us to adopt 
and enact a conception of leadership that seriously takes into account 
issues that go beyond the narrow scope of an organization to consider 
political and moral obligations that arise from the domain of a democratic 
citizenry, and the lived experience of all those involved in genuine 
educational endeavors. 

What are the theoretical and practical implications of this conception 
of democracy to student engagement and leadership? What conceptions 
of student engagement and leadership emerge? What practical consider- 
ations do we need to take into account to make our educational practices 
consistent with such conceptions? To what extent is it possible to enact 
these conceptions in our schools? These are some of the questions that 
these essays explore. 

The first essay by Dibos builds on Jurgen Habermas theory of radical 
democracy as well as views from Dewey and Freire. Dibos’ framework 
highlights the open/unfinished character of democracy, the ethical 
character of the radical/emancipatory democratic project, and the coop- 
erative and intersubjecive character of the political/ethical practice that 
is consistent with such a project. On the basis of this framework she 
argues for the notion of students as protagonists if engagement is going 
to be meaningful and responsible rather than alienating. A crucial point 
made by Dibos is that such a conception of student engagement, contrary 
to mainstream work on student engagement, is not seen simply as a 
means to “efficiency” or “successful results” but as an end in itself. Dibos 
also applies the notions of protagonism and agency to that of leadership. 
Relying on Freire’s notion of “civic courage,” Dibos challenges traditional 
perspectives on leadership and argues for the importance of taking the 
larger social and educational endeavours seriously. 
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Broad’s essay pursues the issue of leadership in more depth. She 
offers cogent critiques of “transformational leadership ” and argues that 
it is too focused on procedures and operates with a narrow definition of 
improvement. As a result, transformational leadership lacks a commit- 
ment to a qualititatively different notion of citizenry a critical democracy 
requires. In contrast, building on the work of Quantz, Rogers and 
Dantely, Blase and Anderson, and Foster, Broad argues for a conception 
of transformative leadership by exploring five metaphors: leadership as 
moral adventure, leadership as learning, leadership as teaching, leader- 
ship as caring relationship, and leadership as quilting group. The 
conception of leadership proposed here takes democratic values, differ- 
ence, and the broader community very seriously. It is a more open and 
yet more focussed leadership from which substantive transformation can 
emerge. 

The third essay by Beiles focusses on a “case study” of what can be 
interpreted as an example of transformative leadership. Beiles offers a 
detailed and engaging exploration of the characteristics and lessons of 
Mosaic leadership especially the narratives about the redemption of 
Israel from slavery and the formation of a covenantal relationship with 
God. Building on the Rabbinical hermeneutic tradition, and utilizing 
concepts from contemporary theorists and educationists such as Freire, 
Maxcy and Wildavsky, Beiles identifies and analyzes qualities of Mosaic 
leadership which, he concludes, rests on critically and creatively reflect- 
ing on historical text as a means of generating new solutions. 

The essay by Armstrong and McMahon brings us back to the context 
of classroom practice. This essay also provides a narrative and analysis 
of a case study, this time from a contemporary high school classroom that 
operates from the perspective of democratic and transformative leader- 
ship, and the rejection of a deficit mentality. The authors are aware that 
the perspective suggested in the essay conflicts with that found in 
mainstream current policies which are based on external control, rigid 
standardization, and the cult of efficiency and accountability. Armstrong 
and McMahon, though conscious of the tensions such contrasts create 
both for students, teachers, and administrators, provide us with success- 
ful strategies and experiences of “at-risk” students who, guided by 
democratic transformative praxis, became leaders both within the school 
and larger communities. The work of Armstrong and McMahon demon- 
strates how critically oriented beliefs and hope could lead to possibilities 
of changing the inequities in the status quo. 

While the connections between democracy, student engagement, 
and leadership are definitely very complex and can be viewed in a variety 
of ways, these essays have provided a very plausible and ethically sound 
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alternative to how these concepts have traditionally been connected. The 
essays provide evidence that shows that the highly skills-oriented, 
narrow utilitarian, purely empiricist, and neutralized conceptions of 
engagement and leadership need to be challenged if we wish to take 
critical democracy seriously. 

Critical democracy is taken seriously in the article by Rahul Kumar 
and Coral Mitchell. In “A Collaborative-Expressive Model of Administra- 
tive Ethical Reasoning: Some Practical Problems,” they take another yet 
complementary approach to the matter of educational leadership and 
democracy: they offer the lenses of a collaborative-expressive model of 
moral discourse and ethical reasoning as a way to examine administra- 
tive practices. They also extend the discussion by examining practical 
problems that arise as a consequence of believing and attempting to 
practice the ideal that “all people represent themselves and carry the 
same weight as any of their counterparts in moral deliberations.” As they 
pursue this and related challenges of those who wish to practice a 
democratically oriented administrative life in a bureaucratic world, the 
key concepts for them include moral pluralism, moral motivation and 
moral lethargy. Avoiding ideological jargon, they offer a reflective 
starting point for leaders to deal seriously with the tensions found in the 
life of administrators. 

Everett Egginton demonstrates one way that a proponent of critical 
democracy might respond to some literature about environmental 
issues. In his review of The Culture of Denial: Why the Environmental 
Movement Needs a Strategy for reforming Universities and Public 
Schools by C. A. Bowers, he discusses an ethical issue, but one that is 
directed toward higher education: Bowers’ view that the current founda- 
tion of higher education undermines a reflective environmentalism. He 
notes the strengths and weaknesses of Bowers’ argument that higher 
education is faced with the challenge of critiquing from an environmen- 
talists perspective what is being taught and how faculty, administrators, 
and board members may be reached and made sensitive to environmental 
concerns. Although The Culture of Denial is aimed at higher education, 
the emphasis — and strengths and weaknesses — is also relevant to P- 
12 schools, too. Ethical choices — regarding influence, power, curricu- 
lum, professional autonomy to mention but a few — permeate the work 
that needs to be done in the area of environmentalism regardless of the 
institutional type. 

Finally, “remembering made it easier” by Hermeneutikos Sardonios 
represents, first, a satirical and, later in the verse, serious attack upon 
several strands of thought and practice that influence the ethical 
development of school leaders, teachers, and students. The piece selects 
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some of the conflicting and, at times, confusing expectations that are 
forced upon educators and then proceeds to ridicule or recommend them. 
The thinking of Sardonios in this verse generally supports the democratic 
thinking of other writers for this issue. On the other hand, it would be 
a mistake to assume much about his overall thought from this verse 
alone. 

Some readers may think that this issue of the Journal of Thought is 
lacking in regard to diversity of thought on educational leadership and 
ethics. Among those ideas missing from this issue, one may argue, is 
discussion of a prior question of whether revealed, discovered, con- 
structed, or negotiated moral covenants, contracts, and agreements — 
even democratic ones — are not simply a wish or desire (Simpson 1994, 
109-112). Is the desire to live some kind of democratic moral or ethical 
life as a leader or human being simply a cultural want or, perhaps, a 
conditioned need that we — as individuals, communities, nations, and 
world society — can basically ignore or, at a minimum, rethink. Forcing 
people or administrators, even by means of war, legislation, or policy, to 
become democratic should not go unchallenged. If there are no cogent 
grounds for moral absolutes (including democratic values and practices), 
no convincing arguments for ethical universals, no reasonable cases for 
social contracts or agreements being binding on all members of a 
community or sub-community, no significant justification beyond major- 
ity opinion or oppression for group norms, and no rational and forceful 
basis for living democratically, why should we care so much about ethics, 
the kind of educational leadership we have, and democratic schools? Why 
should we be overly prescriptive about ought questions in view of the 
fragile, biased, relative, contestable, and exploitative status of knowledge 
claims? 

Ethics, from this perspective, seems little more than a vacuous term 
that may simply indicate that we want to have some kind of stability or 
control in our lives, homes, communities, and worlds. And, of course, we 
may want some form of stability or control in our educational institutions. 
But why should we grant this wish for control any standing? If we can 
know almost — or, perhaps, literally — nothing for certain, are we not 
in danger of imposing our wishes, needs, or, ironically, so-called demo- 
cratic ideology upon others? Why democratically collaborate on ethical 
questions when such steps assume epistemological capital and lead to 
prescriptive outcomes that lack adequate justification? Are we simply too 
insecure to live with the anxiety, uncertainty, danger, and damage that 
abandoning our “wish philosophy” will entail? Why cannot we learn to 
live with disorder, chaos, and anarchy on a regular basis? Or why cannot 
we learn to live with order and authoritarianism on a regular basis? Or, 
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better, why cannot we learn tolive with a diversity of all of these and other 
ideas and practices? Why do we variously allow our wishes or emotions 
to rule us and keep us bound to the belief that autocratic, democratic, 
anarchist or laissez-faire ideas and practices are always unethical? Why 
do we allow the language of our wishes to dictate our beliefs and practices? 
Is it not appropriate that leaders start — or continue — practicing 
philosophies that are based upon a rejection of democratic values? Or, in 
the interest of tolerance given the scarcity of truth claims we can justify, 
why can we not allow democratic, autocratic, anarchist, and laissez-faire 
practices to coexist as individuals, groups, society, and institutions 
change. 

Proponents of this philosophy are not necessarily arguing that their 
ideas are convincing or correct in any final sense. They may admit that 
they do not presently know enough to make a strong defense of their 
position per se but also claim that no one else appears to know enough 
to make a binding claim on everyone else for any other position. In view 
of this epistemological location or weakness, why not let each person and 
educational leader do as he or she wishes and each school community 
select its own kind of leader? The claim being made is not necessarily that 
no one can know anything for certain about ethical and leadership issues. 
It can be a more modest argument: fear keeps us looking for an ethics 
of comfort, blinds us to the inadequacies of our knowledge, and causes us 
to impose our views — even if we claim they are democratic — upon as 
many others as possible. Freedom from fear will allow us to do as we 
please with a free conscience until a cogent argument for some position, 
perhaps a democratic one, is revealed, constructed, or discovered. Ifa 
convincing explanation arises at some future time, then we can accept it 
and work out its implications. Until then, why not live and work without 
the constraints of fear and the imposition of our wishes upon others? 
Indeed, why not live openly and fully with this philosophy since it is often 
practiced by the haves and have-nots, the exploited and exploiters, the 
imprisoned and the judges, and the thinkers and the pseudo-thinkers 
much of the time? Why not let people live individually as they wish or in 
groups of agreeing people? If we do, separate space and educational 
arrangements may be needed for a variety of individual, small, and large 
groups to live and educate differently. When people begin differing on 
social and educational issues, they will need the freedom to select options 
that are individualistically or collaboratively appropriate for them. They 
can move from autocratic to democratic to laissez-faire to anarchist 
arrangements depending upon individual preferences. Interpersonal 
relationships and cross group interactions will need to be conceptualized 
and operationalized similarly. 
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Our response to this general charge — that there are missing 
positions in this issue on ethics and leadership — is that readers who 
claim such are correct. We did not attempt to be theoretically inclusive 
in this issue and developed a thematic issue out of the manuscripts that 
were submitted, not solicited. As it turned out, the set of essays (an 
exception or two) was written by Canadian educators who presented 
papers at the Canadian Society for Studies in Education in 2001. Our 
response to the specific claim — that there are insufficient intellectual 
grounds for demanding democratic educational leaders for every school 
and that, therefore, we should allow any type of leader who is requested 
to serve as administrator in a school — is that we would welcome 
manuscripts for and against this truth claim. 
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Democracy as Responsibility, 


Meaning, and Hope: 
Introductory Reflections 
on a Democratic Project in Education 


Alessandra Dibos 


University of Toronto 


introduction 


This paper seeks to show the intimate relationship between demo- 
cratic values, student engagement, and democratic leadership. Since 
there are various ways in which each of these three concepts are 
understood and used, this paper first proposes an understanding for each 
of these concepts in order to outline the implications that their intercon- 
nections have for education. In the first section of the paper, an important 
and influential contemporary theory of radical democracy developed by 
the German philosopher Jurgen Habermas is drawn upon. Three impor- 
tant aspects of democracy that serve as the broader framework for our 
discussion about democratic education and democratic leadership are 
highlighted. In the second section, a reflection upon some of the 
suggestive ideas around engagement that came up as the result of a 
Canadian project report on student engagement in school life and 
learning is presented. Then, a notion of leadership that is coherent with 
both the ideas on democracy and on engagement presented in the 
preceding section is presented. I conclude by pointing to the intimate 
connection between these three main themes (i.e., democratic, engage- 
ment, and leadership) as well as to the implications that their intercon- 
nections have for education. 

The reflections in this paper were motivated by an interest in 
participating in a project for a more just and democratic life for all and by 
doing so from the sphere of education. More than ever, after September 
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11, 2001, I believe in the potential — and duty — of education to contribute 
to this project. 


As the experience of the spectator favors fatalism, so the experience of 
the agent produces hope.’ 


Constitutional Democracy: 
A Revolutionary-Emancipatory Project 


“Popular Sovereignty as Procedure” is an essay that Habermas 
wrote in 1988 in the context of the celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the French Revolution. In this essay, Habermas synthe- 
sizes the spirit and the relevance of such a historical event. According 
Habermas, the most relevant contributions of the French Revolution are 
the ideas that inspired constitutional democracy. The revolutionary 
consciousness gave birth to a) a new understanding of time and history, 
b) anew concept of political practice, and c) a new notion of legitimation. 
These three ideas were revolutionary in many respects, including the 
following ways. 

History opened up to collective intervention and transformation. 
Thus, it enlarged the horizon of future possibilities and gave grounds for 
the conviction that we can start anew. Hannah Arendt, whom Habermas 
mentions, shares this conviction and expresses it as follows: 


The life span of man running toward death would inevitably carry 
everything human to ruin and destruction if it were not for the faculty of 
interrupting it and beginning something new, a faculty which is inherent 
in action like an ever-present reminder that men, though they must die, 
are not born in order to die but in order to begin. 


Consequently, the revolutionary consciousness was also expressed in 
the conviction that individuals are agents of their destiny, and therefore, 
that they are called to work cooperatively to coordinate their lives 
together. Political freedom implies the freedom of people who determine 
and realize themselves both as individual subjects and as members of a 
community. It is very important that we stress the cooperative and 
intersubjective character of the political‘ practice, because the emphasis 
on cooperation situates Habermas’s understanding of democracy beyond 
the more liberal/individualistic conceptions of democracy. For Habermas, 
this appeal for the promotion of fraternity connected with the idea of 
citizenship, must be the central message of the celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the French Revolution.’ In other words, 
Habermas reminds us that justice, human rights, and democracy require 
and include solidarity, co-operation, inter-subjectivity. 
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Now, there seems to be a tension between the rights that protect 
individual self-realization/private autonomy on the one hand, and those 
rights that protect equality and justice, on the other. This tension, 
however, is one that binds both sets of rights together, and thus forms a 
unity that protects the general interest of each citizen; that is, the 
interest of all. In this sense, the democratic project is the historical 
project—an unfinished project — to give all citizens equal rights sothatall 
have equal possibilities of self-realization. In Habermas’s words, au- 
tonomy and self-realization are the key concepts for a practice with an 
immanent purpose, namely, the production and reproduction of a life 
worthy of human beings. Democracy presupposes the law of the people 
and for the people, where the citizens are both addressees and co-authors 
of the law. A democratic or democratized society is one in which all 
members rule because it is they who decide the laws which rule their life 
together. In other words, it is the people (all citizens), who rule and 
exercise political power or popular sovereignty. Therefore, the legiti- 
macy of the system of law/rules by which a democratic form of govern- 
ment governs comes from popular sovereignty and is inspired by the 
ideals of emancipation and justice for all. 

Habermas believes that the radical democratic project is still in force. 
The fact that the revolutionary consciousness lost its vitality, the fact that 
in practice the ideals and principles that motivated the revolutionary 
project have not been attained, does not mean that they have disap- 
peared. In this sense, Habermas understands the emancipatory project 
as one that prevails and as acontemporary one, as a project we must carry 
forward in the consciousness of a revolution both permanent and 
quotidian.’ This is one of the reasons for which I have chosen Habermas 
as my main reference to a political-philosophical perspective on democ- 
racy. His perspective expresses openness and hope for transformation. As 
Freire would say, itis both a humble and hopeful perspective, rather than 
a fatalistic one. It is a humble perspective because it is aware of the 
unfinished character of human beings and of history, and it is a hopeful 
perspective because it believes in the capacity of human beings to be 
agents of their destinies.* 

Now, in order for members of a community to organize and rule their 
lives in common, democratically — both for democracy and by democratic 
means — popular sovereignty presupposes democratic processes of 
political opinion-and-will formation, and of decision making. Here is 
where Habermas’s theory of communicative action comes into play. His 
discursive or deliberative model of democracy claims that the legal 
community constitutes itself not by way of social contract but on the basis 
of a discursively achieved agreement.’ A group of people that wants to 
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regulate their life together legally needs to communicate and deliberate 
in order to reach understanding and agreement. The processes of 
discourse, argumentation (discussion), and bargaining, need to be demo- 
cratic in procedure by employing forms of communication that promise 
that all outcomes reached in conformity with the procedure are reason- 
able.'® With regards to this point, Habermas quotes John Dewey who 
reminds us that an essential requirement in democracy is the improve- 
ment of the methods and conditions of debate, discussion and persuasion."’ 
As we can see, reason is now the criterion for evaluating different 
arguments and positions competing for recognition, validity, and power. 
That which is shown to be more reasonable is to be recognized by all to 
be legitimate. But, how are we to understand “reason,” or that which we 
deem to be “more reasonable?” Although I will not deal with Habermas’s 
complex and problematic” concept of reason, itis important that Lidentify 
some basic points. For Habermas, reason is intimately connected to 
communication, and in turn, both reason and communication are con- 
nected to action. Since reason expresses itself through language, and 
since language is social and inter-relational by essence, then, it seems 
suggestive and radical enough to re-think and re-consider the concepts of 
reason and language as having an intersubjective and a cooperative 
character. Language and practical reason through language are perhaps 
the very important societal mediums of interaction and cooperation. 
What matters here in our discussion, is that for Habermas, reason and 
of communicative action — in the light of an emancipatory project—are 
intersubjective and cooperative (solidary). How do these ideas contribute 
to our understanding of democratic education? As Heeson Bai puts it, 


Democratic education is at the fundamental level the cultivation of the 
dialogical self through learning to participate intersubjectively in the 
public space|[...] democracy as a moral project is an account and a practice 
that the participants together-picture, together-experiment with, forms 
of life through critical and open discourse. Thus, democratic education as 
a moral education is cultivation of intersubjectivity derived from as well 
as being enabling and sustaining critical and open discourse.! 


For Habermas, the original or primordial use of language is what he 
calls “language for reaching understanding,” as opposed to “the instru- 
mental” or “strategic” use of language. In his “Theory of Communicative 
Action,”'* Habermas distinguishes between i/locutionary and perlocutionary 
speech acts. In the former, the communicative intention of the speaker 
does not go beyond wanting the hearer to understand the manifest 
content of the speech act. The latter acts refer to a context of instrumen- 
tal action that is beyond the speech act itself." 
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This distinction between modes of languages is important because it 
brings us to the connections between critique, validity, and democracy. 
Illocutionary speech acts (where the intention of the speakers is to reach 
understanding) communicate/express criticizable validity claims that can 
move the hearer to accept/agree (and coordinate action accordingly) 
independently of “external” forces such as sanctions, power, and coercion. 
Validity claims are internally connected with grounds and reasons that 
are criticizable, and hence, they give the illocutionary act a rationally 
motivated force rather than a force based on the potential for sanctions 
(as it is in the case of imperatives, for example). Therefore, the success of 
an illocutionary speech act (one that intends or is oriented to reaching 
understanding and coordinating action) requires that the other partici- 
pants in the discussion or communicative process, agree on its validity. In 
other words, validity claims imply and call for intersubjective recognition. 

Democracy, from this angle, means the possibility for discussing 
crucial issues of our life in common (conflict, violence, justice, rights, 
needs, recognition, identity, inclusion, affection, and so forth), in order to 
reach understanding and agreement to coordinate our actions. Democ- 
racy means that there is always the space or possibility to contest, to 
question, or to say “no” to what is in place, or to what happens to be the 
case. Democracy is the space and place where we express and exchange 
our thoughts, concerns, feelings, alternatives with regards, especially, to 
the issues that are very important in our lives. Democracy means enough 
openness to enable transformation and change to be initiated by respon- 
sible citizens, protagonists of their life in common. 

The meaning of reasonableness in Habermas, then, is not only 
intimately connected to cooperation and intersubjectivity, but has also 
much to do with openness to dialogue (rather than to epistemological or 
logical criteria). We are able to find reason, meaning, grounds, in dialogue 
or in the openness to dialogue, to the exchange and to the claim of ideas 
and values, based on grounds or “reasons” that are susceptible to 
criticism. Dogmatism is opposed to openness because it closes or narrows 
the room where possibilities and alternatives can emerge. Often times, 
it is precisely the systematic lack of alternatives that engender violence. 
Dogmatism causes stagnation, frustration, decay. 

To conclude this section, I want to summarize the aspects of 
Habermas conception of democracy that I have highlighted, and that will 
serve as the broader framework for my discussion of democratic educa- 
tion and leadership. The first aspect is the open or unfinished character 
of democracy. Ideally, democracy means that there is always the space 
and the possibility of dissent, of disagreement, the possibility to say “no” 
to the prevailing or current status quo (because this status quo does not 
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fulfill our needs and goals). It means open spaces where reformulation, 
reinvention, questioning, proposing anew or differently, are possible. 
Democracy means the potential for continuous transformation and change. 

Second, I highlighted the ethical character of the radical or emancipatory 
democratic project: it is a project that strives for the self-realization or 
fulfillment of the needs of all. In other words, democracy means the 
potential for continuing transformation and change in the light of the ideals 
of justice and of self realization for all. Thirdly, the emancipatory or 
democratic project conceives of the political / ethical practice as cooperative 
and intersubjective (and as including responsibility, which is in turn 
understood as the ability to respond to others’ needs/claims). 

With regards to education, Habermas’ emphasis on the moral charac- 
ter of democracy is analogous to Freire’s insistence on the ethical character 
of education and educators. In so far as we have this in mind, it is less likely 
to fall into the narrow and often sterile “either-or” position or into the 
“anything goes” position in democracy, and in democracy and education.® 


Students as Democratic Citizens, as Protagonists, 
and as Co-authors of Their Lives and Learning 


Although the notions of protagonism and engagement are not explic- 
itly used in Habermas’s theory, they are implicit. When Habermas claims 
that an authentic democratic community is one in which its members are 
actually co-authors and active participants of their lives and of the rules 
that organize their life in common, he is saying that its members are very 
much engaged in the life of their community, and that they are all, in this 
sense, protagonists of their life in common. Moreover, individual self- 
realization and well being require the engagement and protagonism of 
citizens in the intersubjective arena where they live and interact. 

How do we apply these ideas on democracy to our discussion of 
democracy and engagement in school life and learning? 

According to a Canadian national report,'’ the concept of engagement 
is an elusive one, and therefore very hard to define. It is thus more helpful 
and constructive to look at the attitudes, feelings and ideas that are often 
related or connected to engagement. I want to concentrate on those that 
direct our attention to relationships, on the one hand, and to meaning and 
purpose, on the other. 

One way of understanding engagement is as a relationship with 
something or someone (which may be our own selves, but which 
ultimately refers us and/or connects us with someone else, to someone 
other than ourselves). Since relationships may be of various kinds, the 
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degree and type of engagement also varies. The more involved, the more 
connected to, and the more integrated we are with something or someone 
(or that we feel we are), then, also the more engaged in, or with that 
something or someone, we are. 

If engagement is to be understood positively (because it could be 
argued that human beings may also, and indeed do, engage in activities 
and relationships that are destructive or at least not constructive or 
healthy), then we can say, that the closeness and the sense of belonging 
that often come with “engaging relationships” (relationships in which we 
are involved and engaged), are healthy, empowering, and constructive 
because they motivate us to continue engaging in activities, in action, in 
experience — that is, they motivate us to live, to continue living. With 
regards to education, the more engaged we are in our learning and in our 
school/community/inter-subjective life, the more educative our learning 
and interactive experience is. Dewey calls this “the principle of continuity 
in education” and experience.'* In short, engaging relationships (with 
others, with our learning/school life, with our “places of work,” etc) 
motivate and energize agency and hope, growth and well-being. 

We need to ask though, what is the connection between engagement 
and experiences that are constructive and empowering? What is the 
connection between engagement, agency, and hope? These questions 
bring us to the importance of meaning and purpose of/in life, be it social 
life or more personal/individual life. The more meaningful we take our 
activities to be — and ultimately our lives in general — the more engaged 
we are in/with them. Our “response-ability” becomes stronger when we 
see or find meaning and purpose in the enterprises we engage in, and 
when we see ourselves as important agents who participate in the 
striving of those purposes. The more we believe in, and hope for certain 
ideals, values or dreams, the more worthwhile we consider our efforts in 
striving for those ideals to be. 

As I see it, ideals, desires, and dreams, are grounded/based on needs, 
on lived experiences. In this sense, meaning and purpose are constructed 
and colored by very particular ways of living and experiencing life. 
Therefore, the furthest away our activities, duties, and ultimately, the 
way in which we live our lives, are from our real experiences, needs, and 
dreams; the less motivated, engaged and hopeful we are going to be. 
Disengagement or non-engagement can result in illness (as opposed to 
healthiness and well-being) and suffering. Freire expresses this in his 
own words and with regards to one of his main concerns; namely, the 
suffering of the oppressed, 


Oppression — overwhelming control — is necrophilic; it is nourished by 
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love of death, not life. The banking concept of education, which serves the 
interests of oppression, is also necrophilic. Based on a mechanistic, static, 
naturalistic, spatialized view of consciousness, it transforms students 
into receiving objects. It attempts to control thinking and action, leads 
women and men to adjust to the world, and inhibits their creative power. 
When their efforts to act responsibly are frustrated, when they find themselves 
unable to use their faculties, people suffer.** (italics are mine) 


If democracy is to be enacted in schools — as it would be enacted in 
social life in general — then, students need to be considered co- 
participants, co-authors, and protagonists of their learning and of their 
school life. This in turn requires a) that they have a significant saying in 
the policies and rules that regulate their school life, and that they have 
certain responsibilities that go beyond those that imply completing or 
being efficient in specific tasks, exercises, academic requirements. 

Interestingly, there seems to be a close relation between responsibil- 
ity and engagement. Rather than representing a burden, to be respon- 
sible enhances self-esteem, motivation, and agency. To be responsible 
and to be held accountable is certainly demanding. But it is precisely this 
demand that expresses the recognition of us as persons with potentials 
and capabilities (to respond to those demands). 

For students to become real participants and protagonists of their 
school life and learning, it is also crucial that b) the students’ learning and 
experience in school be meaningful. The purposes and goals of school life 
are more engaging the more grounded they are (or the more connected 
they are) tothe real needs, motivations, experiences and aspirations (hopes 
and dreams) of its members, especially students. The Canadian National 
Report on Student Engagement shows how “clarity of purpose” — from the 
school’s philosophy of education, or the school life in general, to clarity of 
purpose of the different activities and exercises undertaken — is a very 
important factor that promotes and invites engagement.”” 

What are the implications these ideas have for curriculum and 
administration, as well as for teachers’ attitudes and responsibilities? As 
far as curriculum is concerned I will only comment on one important idea 
that results from these reflections, and which Freire long ago already 
articulated and expressed, 


Accordingly, the point of departure must always be with men and women 
[or boys and girls, teens and/or adolescents, I would add|in the here and 
now, which constitutes the situation within which they are submerged, 
from which they emerge, and in which they intervene. Only by starting 
from this situation — which determines their perception of it — can they 
begin to move.” 
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The alienating consequences that a lack of sense, purpose, and of 
meaning may lead to are well expressed by Linda Darling-Hammond, 


When teachers are unable to help students make sense of the school 
environment, the students (and often their teachers as well) become 
alienated. Young people are very good at identifying things that do not 
make “sense” and rejecting them. They find other ways by which they will 
organize their time, their thinking, and their lives.” 


It is important to stress that my interest and approach to student 
engagement is not motivated by a mere interest in efficiency or in 
successful results in schools according to traditional — and current 
mainstream criteria (as it seems to be for authors like Newmann,”’ 
Wehlage, and Lamborn, for example). Rather, our interest in engage- 
ment is intertwined with our belief, and interest in, the democratic 
project that we have been referring to and that we have been sketching 
throughout this paper. Thus, I see engagement, together with protagonism 
and agency, as ends in themselves within the broader purpose of working 
and striving for well-being and realization of/for all. The growth of 
students as human beings and as democratic-solidary citizens requires 
their engagement and interactive engagement in their learning experi- 
ences, in their school life, and in their community in general. As Habermas 
has argued, a democratic society that strives for the self-realization, 
autonomy and well being of all those that conform it is viable only if its 
members become co-authors of this project and of the process geared 
toward its realization. In other words, strong citizenship and significant 
engagement in social and political life are inseparable from democracy. 

What about leadership? In order to be coherent with our ideas on 
democratic values and engagement, we need to think of leadership as the 
responsibility of those agents who are in positions of influence and of 
decision making, to promote and reinforce democratic values and pro- 
cesses; to facilitate, to welcome and to favor, more democratic ways of 
living and experiencing. Paraphrasing Dewey, leaders have the responsi- 
bility of “promoting and sustaining continuous democratization (opening to 
new experiences and possibilities) of social life.** Not just any experience 
is positively educative however, but experiences that make possible (and 
promote) the continuous interaction and growth both of individuals 
(everyone without distinction) and social groups. In Dewey’s words: 


Experience and education cannot be directly equated to each other. For 
some experiences are mis-educative. Any experience is mis-educative 
that has the effect of arresting or distorting the growth of further 
experience” [...] Everything depends upon the quality of experience 
which is had [...] Hence the central problem of an education based upon 
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experience is to select the kind of present experiences that live fruitfully 
and creatively in subsequent experiences.” 


According to Dewey, continuity and interaction are the two funda- 
mental principles of experience (to an important extent, these are what 
a democratic society and democratic education are about). Experience is 
continuous interaction with others and with the world. It contributes to 
our growth, nourishment, and development as human beings and as a 
society. The better the quality of our experiences, the more capable we 
are of more fruitful interaction with others. Interestingly, Dewey’s use 
of the term intelligence (parallel to Habermas’s use of the term reason/ 
reasonableness) is connected to the quality of social interaction and 
action with respect to a broader telos — social well being. In Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy, he refers to intelligence as the purposeful energetic 
re-shaper of those phases of nature and life that obstruct social well- 
being.”’ In this sense Dewey and Habermas share the project of well being 
for every human being, of “ a life worthy of human beings.” 

In Education and Experience** Dewey tries to show how education is 
and should be conceived as a social and co-operative project. He addresses 
the relation between teacher and students as that of an open-common 
enterprise. Teacher and students are all part of a community and part of 
the community’s projects. This is why teachers should become ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the local community (physical, historical, 
economic, occupational, etc) in order to incorporate them in the educa- 
tional process.’ Similarly, Freire also emphasizes the importance of 
integrating the experience/situation of the community in learning. 

It is only in this sense that we can begin to understand leadership as 
protagonism and agency of all. In other words, leaders’ challenge is to 
challenge the traditional understanding and practice of leadership by 
being themselves more democratic and by striving for the realization of 
more democratic forms of being and experiences in their communities (in 
this case, schools). In order for this to become possible — and here we 
return to our non-ethically neutral democratic values and ideals — we 
require leaders who take a stance with respect to larger social and 
educational projects, such as Habermas’s and Freire’s, for example. The 
“civic courage” that Freire advocates for in his Pedagogy of Freedom, is 
no different from the call to teachers and administrators to take a stance 
with regards to important issues of our life in common, which both 
transcend and permeate the school life/environment. For example, 
social, political, economic, cultural issues that matter to us, that have an 
impact on us, and that may range from very small conflicts, concerns, 
challenges in our own classrooms, to more complex realities, conflicts, 
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tragic events, and war. This implies that teachers and administrators 
become truly engaged in an educational project they believe in. The 
clarity of meaning and of purpose comes frorn this belief and commitment 
to such a project, and in turn contributes to the realization of the 
democratic ideal itself, since it engages others — ideally all — as agents 
and protagonists of such a project. 


Conclusions 


The most important implication that follows from our discussion is 
that there is a real need to re-think education as an important means, 
and also as an end in itself, for the transformation of existing and 
prevailing forms of life, interaction and experiences, that are not 
democratic and that go against our contemporary democratic- 
emancipatory project for all. Education is a means because it is an open 
ended process for cultivation and growth. On the other hand, education 
is an end in itself because it is a way of being, of doing/acting, of 
experiencing; it is a way of living. 

Education is something that we experience, and in this sense, it 
pertains mainly to the present. With regards to schooling, education is 
what is lived every moment in school life. Democratic education and 
engagement (like democracy and citizenship) need to be understood as 
experiences and practices (unfinished, imperfect, never expert) of more 
and more democratic and solidary modes of living and doing. In being so, 
democratic education is also the way in which we work for the constant 
re-making or re-“creation” of democratic experiences and modes of living. 

Our ideals (which we often situate in the future) should inspire and 
motivate our present forms of deciding, planning, doing, and beingin such 
a way that they (our ideals) do not become utopic in the sense of being “out 
of place” and far from being achieved. Is it possible to learn and practice 
ways in which those ideals might take actual form now? As paradoxical 
as it is, perhaps it is not only possible, but even more urgent, to do so. In 
the midst of all the wars, of all the confusion, the discouragement, the 
many educational crises and challenges, there are still spaces and 
opportunities today — no matter how small — where we can try. As 
Octavio Paz writes, the supreme value is not the future but the present. 
The future is a deceitful time that always says to us: “not yet,” and thus 
denies us. The future is not the time of love: what man truly wants he 
wants now. Whoever builds a house for future happiness builds a prison 
for the present.*° 
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I am familiar with some feminist critical theory that criticizes Habermas 
emphasis on reason and that find it problematic. I. M. Young (Young, Marion 
Iris, “Communication and the Other: Beyond deliberative Democracy.” 
Democracy and Difference. Ed. Sheila Benhabib. Princeton University Press, 
1996. 120-135), for example, proposes an ideal of communicative democracy 
instead of deliberative democracy. She argues that a theory of democratic 
discussion, useful to the contemporary pluralistic character of the world, has 
to address the possibilities and limits of communication across wide differ- 
ences of culture and social position, which at the same time imply different 
modes of knowledge (of “reason”) and of expression that are not equally 
respected or recognized. I think she has a point and I agree with her 
arguments. Her idea of “communicative” action then, differs from Habermas’s 
discourse theory mainly in respect to his idea of reason. On the other hand, 
I suggest that to incorporate critiques like Young’s (whom Habermas quotes 
in his book) is itself an expression of that which Habermas’s theory advocates 
for: “Democratic procedure makes it possible for issues and contributions, 
information and reasons to float freely; it secures a discursive character for 
political will-formation; and it thereby grounds the fallibilist assumption 
that results issuing from proper procedure are more or less reasonable.” 
(Habermas, Jurgen. Between Facts and Norms. Cambridge, MA: MIT, 1998. 
448.) If I agree with Young’s claim that we need to include and recognize 
different modes of expression of different oppressed groups, it is because I 
consider her arguments reasonable (i.e., I consider that her arguments make 
sense and that she grounds them well on her/a quest for a social political 
project towards more justice and inclusion). My point is that, in spite of the 
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problems and difficulties around the polemic concept of reason, I still believe 
that Habermas’s proposal remains powerful and relevant enough to serve as 
our theoretical and intentional framework. 
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It is by writing that I often manage to name alternatives and to open 
myself to possibilities. This is what I think learning ought to be. 


The very inexhaustibility of the world suggests that the search for ways 
of articulation or sense-making will be ongoing. Surely, that is what 
happens when we write at whatever age; we undertake a search. 

— Maxine Greene, Releasing the Imagination, 107 


introduction 


In accordance with these observations by Maxine Greene, I attempt 
in this essay to make sense of conceptions of leadership using metaphor 
to express and shape my understanding. Recognizing Foucault’s caution 
about the dangers and constraining limits of language, metaphor here is 
a tool for personal reflection and a starting point for dialogue. Current 
understandings and limitations of “transformational” leadership are 
outlined. An expanded view that depicts transformative leadership as a 
way of acting to transform self and world will be proposed. Elements of 
transformative leadership are explored through a series of metaphorical 
lenses. This search is necessarily indefinite and unfinished, representing 
only steps in growth and understanding of a complex concept. 

The term transformational leadership has been utilized extensively 
in educational writing and leadership training. Leithwood and his 
colleagues have explored and developed this construct first highlighted by 
Burns in 1978 as a way of considering leadership for change. Leithwood 
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defines transformational leadership as a particular set of skills and a 
collaborative approach geared to school improvement and organizational 
change. The skills of transformational leadership include vision-building, 
goal setting, gaining consensus, collective action around a shared mis- 
sion, shared decision making, development of a strong organizational 
culture, maintaining high expectations for all schools members, coaching 
and support for risk-taking, modeling, recognizing achievement, develop- 
ing lavish communication systems and promoting learning individually 
and as an organization (Leithwood, Tomlinson, & Genge, 1996). While 
the practices and actions of transformational leadership have unques- 
tionable merit and many positive outcomes, there are some limitations 
to this apparently comprehensive concept. Studies of change over time 
indicate that when transformational leaders are moved to new settings 
they are unable to create the same successes in new contexts with new 
people (Hargreaves & Fink, 2000). The implication is that leaders cannot 
be uniformly or statically transformational. It appears that no matter 
how inclusive or positively intended a leader’s practices may be, leader- 
ship for change and transformation cannot be reduced to a set of practices 
or skills. True transformation is about something more than mere 
application of a framework or set of procedures. 

Another limitation lies in the nature of the transformation wrought 
by this leadership. The ends of transformational leadership are generally 
characterized in terms of organizational change or school improvement 
demonstrated by student achievement results, teacher development and 
attainment of cooperatively developed school goals. Transformation is 
defined as the growth of students, adults and the organization as a whole 
but is limited to a narrow definition of improvement expressed in terms 
of academic achievement, skill acquisition, increased effectiveness and 
efficiency and implementation of initiatives. Such changes are perceived 
to be generally or globally positive in nature for students and schools and 
yet somehow “neutral” in terms of values or impact on society. Despite 
strategic plans in schools and districts purportedly intended to create 
responsible, future global citizens, there seems to be little understanding 
of or commitment to creating a qualitatively different, let alone better 
future world composed of more active, responsive, community-minded 
citizens (Smith et al., 1998). 

In contrast to transformational leadership as a vehicle for change, 
stands transformative leadership. It is the transformative conception of 
leadership that this paper will explore. Transformative leadership offers 
a more open, yet paradoxically more focussed and potentially revolution- 
ary transformation. This conception of leadership takes the goals and 
purposes of transformation outside of the organization to the broader 
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community. It is truly concerned with the “responsible global citizenship” 
outlined in many board of education mission statements and strategic 
plans. It incorporates the notion of democracy and takes seriously the 
potential of education to create a better world. If education is a form of 
intervention in the world, (Friere, 1998) then educational leadership 
must be conscious, critical and reflective about this intervention and 
transformation. Values, beliefs and purposes must be explicitly acknowl- 
edged and direct the practices and actions of all of the leaders in the school. 
“Right thinking” requires corresponding “right action” (Friere, 1998). 

Quantz, Rogers, and Dantley (1991) propose three elements that 
must be present for transformative leadership to occur: leaders should 
come from all levels of an organization, a language of “critique and 
possibility” is required and leaders must “promote conditions and dis- 
course which cultivate more leaders.” Transformative leadership, as 
described by authors such as Blase and Anderson (1995) and Foster (1989), 
is about emancipation, respect for diversity and voice, courage to reflect 
and critique and integrity to principles of justice, freedom, equity, 
tolerance, hope and authentic empowerment. Foster’s leadership frame- 
work (1989) posits that transformative leadership is only one element of 
a critical practice. However, transformative leadership must incorporate 
the ethical, critical and educative aspects in action dedicated to this goal 
and purpose. In other words, transformative leadership requires and 
encompasses these other dimensions. 

Below | illustrate this idea of transformative leadership metaphori- 
cally: leadership as adventure, as learning, as teaching, as caring 
relationship, and as “quilting group.” Some implications of transforma- 
tive leadership for formal school leadership roles are introduced. 


Leadership as Moral Adventure 


In A Light in Dark Times, Ayers suggests that one of Maxine Greene’s 
most important insights is that “the opposite of ‘moral’ in our lives, is not 
‘immoral,’ but is, more typically, ‘indifferent,’ ‘thoughtless,’ or ‘careless” 
(7). To be moral is to be vigilant, self aware and critically questioning of 
everyday situations and experiences. This understanding is fundamental 
to a truly transformative leadership. Transformative leadership must 
acknowledge there is an unspoken or hidden curriculum and inherent 
inequities in the artificial neutrality of schools. These implicit difficulties 
and injustices within the current system need recognition, examination, 
and discussion resulting in change. Transformation, then, is a moral 
quest and a movement for change toward a better world, not only 
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improvement in collaborative processes, school culture or student achieve- 
ment. As Beck (1994) has argued, leadership cannot be uncaring in terms 
of method or values. It is precisely because transformative leaders care 
and act on that caring that they cannot maintain the current system with 
its inequities and biases. Transformative leadership assumes an aware- 
ness of and unwillingness to perpetuate unspoken and often unrecog- 
nized injustices. This sense of purpose emerges from critical inquiry and 
reflection and calls the transformative leader to action. “Leadership 
carries a responsibility not just to be personally moral but to be a cause 
of civic moral education which leads both to self knowledge and commu- 
nity awareness” (Foster 1989, 56). Thus, concerns for justice, equity, and 
transformation of individuals and community must lie at the core of 
transformative leadership. 

In this way, transformative leaders are daring adventurers who 
bravely challenge current practices and call into question the values 
inherent in existing structures and policies. Both courage and risk are 
given elements in this enterprise. Conflicts and issues must surface to 
stimulate learning and change. The inherently conservative nature of 
schools and systems (Smith et al 1998) is confronted. 

Fortunately shared leadership means that these difficult tasks need 
not be undertaken alone. Many voices and points of view add strength to 
the community “who risk the wrath of the dominant elite”(Quantz 1991, 
114) in the name of democracy. “The best way to struggle for this ethic 
is to live it in our educative practice” (Friere 1998, 24.) This “moral 
purpose” (Fullan 1999, 1)is the energy that lies within and fuels the other 
aspects of leadership exemplified in the metaphors of learning, teaching, 
caring, and finally quilting. 


Leadership as Learning 


Paulo Friere contends “there is no teaching without learning” 
(Friere 1998, 29). Like teachers, it seems that leaders cannot act 
without learning. Fullan and Hargreaves (1998) call upon school 
communities and particularly school leaders to “learn the way forward.” 
Many theorists and writers emphasize the need for continuous learning 
for leaders (Fullan, 1996; Leithwood, Tomlinson, & Genge, 1996; Beck, 
1994). Fullan (1999) points out the need to “think and act, and think and 
act” continuously in a process of “knowledge creation” and revision. The 
inherent nature of learning in the leadership process is evident in the 
role of the formal school leader. New administrators frequently men- 
tion a steep (almost 90 degree!) learning curve. In the earlier example 
of a once transformational principal changing to a new school, it can be 
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argued that attempting to apply previously effective methods without 
first learning about the new context, people and demands leads to 
ineffective action. For relationships to be authentic, for dialogue to take 
place, for values and purposes to be understood or shared, the leader 
must be open to learn and grow with others. 

Maintaining this learning orientation requires inquiry and critical 
reflection on current practices and beliefs. Fullan (1999) and Blase and 
Anderson (1995) mention the danger of not reflecting upon the power of 
“theories-in-use” which guide behavior and sometimes contradict with 
espoused theories or beliefs (Argyris & Schon, 1977). Foster (1986) states 
“whenever an administrator writes a memorandum or lifts a telephone, 
he or she acts on an underlying philosophy” (19). He raises the issues of 
critical dilemmas and notes the questions that are central to teaching and 
formal school leadership. What degree and form of participation should 
teachers, students and parents have in decision making? How should 
curricula be created? What is the purpose of school? These questions are 
“continually being answered in the day-to-day activity” (26). The leader is 
learning from every experience whether self aware and reflective or 
merely acting out of unconscious conditioning. If a reflective, inquiring, 
learning orientation is adopted by leaders, there is unlimited potential for 
growth and transformation in individuals and the community at large. 
Critical reflection on action and sincere, searching, collaborative ques- 
tioning will move this learning beyond reward and punishment condition- 
ing to transformation. 

The curriculum for this type of leadership learning is like that of any 
student who is engaged in learning for transformation —it is a “curricu- 
lum of life” (Smith et al. 1998). It is “what is learned through the content, 
form and learning experiences that exist within classrooms and schools” 
(Goodman 1992, 123). It is “the totality of educative experiences in the 
context of the lived experience of . . . schools” for children and adults 
(Clifford et al. 1992, 19). It is exciting to recognize that virtually any 
experience or interaction can be seen as curricula offering the potential 
for learning, increased understanding and change, particularly when 
reflection is practised. 

Leadership, however, is not just learning. Although learning by any 
individual/leader within a complex interconnected web of community and 
leadership will necessarily have impacts throughout the web, viewing 
leadership as only learning underestimates the importance of the agency 
and action of community members. Thoughtful and purposeful activity 
must accompany learning, consideration and reflection. Even Fullan 
(1998), who repeatedly stresses the value of knowledge creation and 
inquiry within healthy organizations, states “those engaged in educa- 
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tional reform are those engaged in societal development” (84). There is 
a call to action. Freire also challenges educators to intervene, to risk, to 
act in hope. Intentional and reflective action as well as intentional and 
reflective learning is inherent in leadership. 


Leadership as Teaching 


Leadership, then, can also be viewed as educative or an act of teaching 
through modeling, opening and stimulating dialogue and facilitating 
questioning and inquiry. Foster(1989)and Smyth (1989) describe educative 
leadership in the following manner. Such leadership involves engaging 
others in dialogue and reflection. Foster encourages leaders to make space 
for all voices, for the sharing, retelling and interpreting of narratives, and 
for giving each personal story and perspective value and worth. Smyth 
emphasizes the importance of leaders fostering critical reflection in others 
to allow the best ideas to come forth through engagement of all voices. He 
offers questions designed to stimulate reflection on practice and unearth 
inherent assumptions and understandings about knowledge, teaching and 
learning. “Through assisting people to understand themselves and their 
worlds... knowledge becomes the means by which people come to identify 
their social and institutional constraints and work at changing them” 
(Smyth, 182). Beck (1994) also asserts that formal school leaders can gently 
challenge others to thought and criticism of current practice through 
surfacing dilemmas in ongoing professional dialogue. 

Educative leadership requires the visioning of possibilities and other 
futures. Leaders can support risk-taking, offer information and safe 
environments, and can challenge others to come to new insights and 
understandings. In order to engage others and create truly shared 
leadership, “conditions and discourse” must develop more leaders (Quantz 
et al. 1991). In other words, leaders at all levels of the organization help 
others to nurture and develop their strengths, agency and leadership just 
as effective teachers do when working with students. Such support must 
be evident in daily interaction and in a dialogic approach to professional 
growth, which does not presume a lockstep, techno-rational model of 
teacher development, but which allows co-learning and discovery based 
upon real problems in practice. When leaders act as teachers, they model 
and demonstrate a transformative, open orientation and learning. Dem- 
onstrating authenticity and integrity between belief, word and deed is a 
powerful form of teaching. As Freire states it is “important that (teaching) 
be something witnessed, lived” (49). Modeling unfinishedness, learning 
and hope influences others to see their own agency and capacity to 
construct their own understandings and actions. 
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Although learning and teaching appear to be necessary elements of 
transformative leadership, they provide only partial images. Other 
metaphors are needed to express the creative, dynamic, relational and 
moral spirit of truly transformative leadership. 


Leadership as Caring Relationship 


Leadership is a “communal relationship” (Foster 1989). The relation- 
ships among all members/leaders in the community are strong, recipro- 
cal, and interconnected as is evidenced in the teaching and learning 
metaphors employed earlier. This metaphor, however, goes further. 
Relationship as used in this exploration of leadership is dynamic and 
complex, relating to mutuality, multiplicity, shared power, cooperative 
contribution and action, and communication and dialogue between, through 
and across differences and conflicts. Community is continually developing 
through ever shifting and changing leadership enacted by many. 

Beck (1994) sees these transformative relationships as founded ina 
caring ethic. Education is a human enterprise devoted to the full growth 
of people and improved quality of life for the community. Human 
relationships are central and integral to that enterprise. Greene 
describes a “web of relations,” which is built and created through 
diversity, empowerment and sharing of perspectives, experiences and 
knowledge. An “in-between” (Greene, 39) or connection is created 
through this dialogue and conversation between different persons and 
groups. Community, according to Greene, is continually in the making 
through communication — voice and silence. Thus, community is 
relationships in action, full and equal participants discovering common 
ideas, exploring and appreciating differences, developing links and 
bridges, communicating and expressing learnings, changing and grow- 
ing individually and collectively. 

Goodman’s (1992) exploration of Harmony school demonstrates the 
kind of clear, unrestricted voice and opportunity to express and encom- 
pass difference and conflict open to students and adults in this type of 
community in the making. There is a recognition that merely being 
permitted to speak is not within itself empowering. It is the “questioning, 
listening to and working through different points of view and the 
generation of ideas” (Goodman, 91) that is powerful and makes meaning. 
Communication is substantively different when relationships are recip- 
rocal and based in true mutuality and respect. A connectionist structure 
can be forged through relationships in classrooms and the school 
community. Beck’s vision of governance as permeable circles with links 
inside and outside of schools depicts a web-like and interconnected image 
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emphasizing that leadership exists and is exercised through many 
diverse interactive relationships and open, honest communication. 

The final metaphor builds on the relational nature of leadership, 
attempting to give shape to the pursuit of the common good and describe 
the agency and power that results from dialogic relationships. 


Leadership as Quilting Group 


This metaphor is personally derived. Based in the notion of commu- 
nity as interconnected web, it views leadership as an energy and 
contribution by everyone who creates the communal web. My first image 
was of lace — intricate, fragile, delicate and infinitely varied. However, 
lace is created through individualistic work. Quilting is an intricate, 
infinitely varied creative process that is also cooperative. Quilters sit 
around the quilt and while there is an overall plan and design, they all 
work on a portion of the quilt to create the whole. Quilters can move to 
any place around the quilt to make their contribution — when one person 
puts down a needle another can pick it up. Everyone has his or her own 
stitching style that can be altered and adapted depending upon the type 
of quilt and desired appearance. New designs or outcomes require new 
learning and rearranging. Throughout the quilting process there is 
formal and informal conversation — directed to the creation of the quilt 
but also directed to developing and strengthening relationship. Quilters 
move from home to home or context to context adapting to the pattern and 
place readily and responsively. Their collective energy creates a beautiful 
project. Although the metaphor breaks down slightly in that it results in 
a “finished” product or quilt, there is a lifelong, continuous aspect to the art 
of quilting which is passed from one generation to the next. 

The concept of moral or transformative purpose in this metaphor lies 
in the interplay of process and product and in the creation of an entity that 
is greater than the sum of its parts. Equity of involvement is enshrined 
in the equal seating of each agent around the quilt. Moving from the 
quilters to the quilt offers further insight. In essence the quilt image 
collects disparate, often unmatched elements, and brings them together 
to create an unexpected beauty. That is what happens when transforma- 
tive leadership is undertaken. All diverse elements of a community are 
recognized, given place and value and brought together in a whole that 
transcends the sum of the parts. 

This depiction of leadership is as unfinished as any other metaphor 
proposed. However, it does attempt to stitch in the other elements. It 
encompasses individual and collective action toward a creative, coopera- 
tive purpose, bringing together disparate elements and people in dialogue 
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and work. In a sense all are directing their own learning and efforts 
toward a communal good. To some extent the overall pattern may be 
unclear and even changing based upon the work as it emerges. At 
differing points the quilters are teachers, learners and leaders who give 
great care to their shared work in every role. 


Suggestions for Practice and Research 


What does this critical, fluid type of leadership look like in practice? 
What does this conception of transformative, reciprocal, unfinished 
leadership mean for the role of the formal school leader? When leadership 
is shared and interchangeable, what becomes of the principal? Certainly 
the principal has a part to play in creating the conditions and space for 
other leaders to emerge and become active as Sackney, Walker, and 
Mitchell (1995) suggest. At the early stages, the action of principal may 
be to set up the quilt frame and invite the quilters. In plain language, the 
principal must call forth the agency and initiative of the others by 
recognizing their contributions and making it safe to exercise leadership. 
The formal school leader must also be willing to sit equally at the quilting 
circle and listen silently and attentively, welcome diversity and difference 
of ideas, discourses, and stitches, and share information and ideas freely 
and willingly. The principal must embrace the notion of true community 
of difference, shared leadership and power, and collective action and 
responsibility. The principal must also see the value and need to “write 
and rewrite the world” (Freire, 1998); to envision and create new patterns 
and places of justice and freedom for all people. Principals must ask 
themselves hard questions and encourage the same kind of reflective 
thought and dialogue around the circle. 

Many aspects of the principalship require deeper thought and study. 
A brief, introductory discussion of the issues of responsibility and role in 
shared, transformative leadership for principals follows here. Responsi- 
bility for transformative leaders is reframed as ‘response-ability’ or the 
ability to respond to situations and concerns. The role of transformative 
leaders is defined as the job description (Beck, 1994). In this conception, 
the role is merely the current job description but is not fixed or 
permanent. The principal then may be seen as fulfilling particular 
functions based upon that role description as do all community contribu- 
tors. For example, if the role description determines that the principal 
bears responsibility for safety, then in conjunction with other leaders, the 
principal will use that ability to respond and take action on safety issues, 
such as unsafe equipment or behaviour. If the formal role requires that 
information to be sent to the district or shared with parents, the principal 
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will respond. However, viewing leadership as transformative, the formal 
school leader may involve, engage and empower others to question 
purpose and activity and to open dialogue. Viewing responsibilities as 
opportunities for individual and collective growth and involvement can 
transform them from onerous obligations to productive learning tasks 
and spaces for change. The creation of the school growth plan or the 
enactment of parent information evenings, which involve other partici- 
pants in dialogue and learning, spring to mind as possibilities. Ifthe roles 
and responsibilities of school leaders can be perceived simply as different 
from other community members but not more valuable or important, the 
unity and diversity of the quilting circle and the energy of the web can be 
preserved and extended. 

Greene states that imagination and metaphor can be used “to make 
meaning . . . out of discrepant things” (99). In this essay I attempted to 
quilt together distinct and diverse but complementary metaphors for 
leadership. Each image contributes something to the understanding of 
transformative leadership: it is about moral courage, it is about learning 
and teaching, it is about relationship and dialogue, and it is about creation 
and re-creation. Together metaphorical pieces begin to shape a possible, 
partial and hopefully practical conceptual quilt, much like the dynamic, 
colorful community of difference which transformative, democratic 
leadership strives to create. 
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introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the characteristics and lessons 
of leadership presented in the biblical narratives about Moses, particu- 
larly the narratives concerning the redemption of Israel from slavery and 
the formation of a covenantal relationship with God. This attempt to 
understand what the narratives about Moses can teach us about leader- 
ship might be criticized as a modernist or essentialist exercise insofar as 
it seeks to identify particular characteristics, or at the very least a certain 
sprit of Mosaic leadership. Spencer Maxcy (1997) implores us to abandon 
attempts at defining leadership frameworks, and instead focus inquiry on 
deconstructing modernist cultural assumptions about leadership. This 
imperative to self analysis is directed at purveyors of what Maxcy regards 
as the dominant, positivistic framework of leadership inquiry. On the 
other hand, “traditionally marginalized groups” require a “hearing” so 
that “heretofore invisible forms of leadership may be better understood 
and encouraged” (479). The question of whether Mosaic, biblical or Jewish 
cultural values are part of dominant or marginalized narratives about 
leadership is a complicated issue which depends on perspective, politics 
and identity. Some have argued, rather anachronistically, I think, that 
monotheism is one of the cultural roots of positivism and the striving for 
unified explanatory theories. On the other hand, it is possible to argue 
that forms of intellectual anti-Semitism as well as Jewish parochialism 
have resulted in a disregard for the remarkably undogmatic and organic 
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possibilities inherent in the Rabbinical hermeneutic tradition. In this 
paper, I would like to avoid the potential pitfalls of relativism suggested 
by Maxcy’s postmodern proposal: viewing the Mosaic texts merely as 
socio-historic constructions, and therefore containing no intrinsic 
message or value on the one hand; or, on the other hand, accepting the 
system as a kind of cultural artifact, to be preserved and displayed 
because of its exotic difference. Furthermore, it is not adequate for a 
culture to rely uncritically on its tradition; nor is it fair to demand that 
it entirely deconstruct itself. A progressive Jewish position, and one 
which I believe is consistent with the best of Jewish intellectual 
traditions, is to reflect critically and creatively on historical text as a 
source for generating new solutions. This is what Mosaic leadership, as 
I hope to show, is largely about. 


The Purpose of Leadership: An Ethical Commandment 


Maxcy argues that “[w]ithin the democratic way of life, leadership 
invariably names the processes undergone by collections of individuals to 
gain control and direction over the purposes they seek” (479). This 
formulation is useful insofar as it frees communities to explore leadership 
using their cultural concepts and intellectual traditions. Thus itis perfectly 
legitimate to discuss a biblical conception of leadership in which God 
represents the ethical imperative and ultimate purpose of leading. As 
Aaron Wildavsky (1984) points out, “God is the ground of Moses’ existence, 
his axiom, and he is as entitled to test its working out in history as any other 
leader is to try out a different (and more profane) perspective” (180). 

Any analysis (even a secular one) of Mosaic leadership must recognize 
the primacy of God as a spiritual force or at least as a ideological 
framework. From a biblical point of view the purpose of leadership is a 
divine purpose. While we may never fully articulate God’s purpose, it is 
possible to identify some of the main divine imperatives or command- 
ments' in the narratives concerning the redemption of Israel from 
slavery and the people’s progress toward freedom. 


And the Lord said [to Moses], I have seen the suffering of My people in 
Egypt and have heard their outcry because of their taskmasters; for Iam 
mindful of their sufferings... Come, therefore, I will send you to Pharaoh, 
and you shall free My people, the Israelites, from Egypt. (Exodus 3:7) 


In this declaration, God’s first explanation of purpose to Moses, God 
reveals the ethical commandments that will inform the narratives to 
come. God reveals mercy for the suffering people, a sense of justice 
against oppression, and a desire for freedom for the Israelites. Mercy, 
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justice and freedom are, to my mind, the three touchstones of God’s 
purpose, divine attributes and commandments, that are te be led into 
history by Moses and the Israelites.” 

While allowing for groups to determine their own purposes and 
processes, Maxcy shies away from questioning whether these “processes” 
are themselves democratic. In the spirit of postmodern relativism, his 
openness seems to imply a carte blanch for “different discursive commu- 
nities” to do things their own way, democratic or not. I believe that most 
cultures, at least ones I am familiar with, have within them both 
democratic and non-democratic tendencies. Certainly, within the Jewish 
community, there are a multiplicity of discursive communities which 
vary in the degree to which they value democratic processes. My purpose 
in this paper is to draw on the strong dialogical and interpretive traditions 
of Judaism in order to read in the narratives about Moses important 
lessons for democratic leadership. My goal is not to create a positivistic 
and prescriptive model for leadership that is based on the idea of Moses 
as an ideal leader. The biblical narrative, which depicts Moses as a flawed 
leader, would hardly seem to endorse such an approach. Nor would 
Jewish Rabbinical tradition, which prefers hermeneutics to literalism. 
Rather, in the tradition of Rabbinical interpretation, I propose that we 
look to Moses as a source text for leadership, which we must interpret for 
meaning in our own time. As Wildavsky states: 


if any reader thinks the purpose of studying biblical leadership is to 
find out how to mold leaders in the image of Moses, I must leave him 
with a triple negative: Moses is against it, the Bible and tradition are 
opposed, and Moses’ uniqueness makes it impossible. If the purpose 
is to learn about leadership, however — learning about learning — the 
Mosaic experience has much to offer.... The open invitation to do-it- 
yourself interpretation (letting the Bible speak to current concerns) 
means that there is an immense array of evidence with which to 
contrast one’s own efforts. Failures and successes are writ large, so that 
we may actively participate in reinterpreting their relevance to help us 
make our own history. (202) 
In his book, The Nursing Father: Moses as Political Leader (1984), 
Wildavsky provides invaluable insights into Mosaic leadership that I build 
on as well as critique. In this paper, I embrace Wildavsky’s notion of 
Moses as an interpreter of God who learns from his experience and his 
mistakes, and who eventually disappears into the text to become himself 
a source for interpretation by generations who too shall learn from our 
mistakes. The notion of leadership as interpretation is relevant to the 
Mosaic conception of leadership because although God (and the divine 
attributes of mercy, justice and freedom) may be ethical ideal, humans 
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are required to interpret the meaning of this ideal in the world. Wildavsky 
writes, 


For God to enter history he needs more than a megaphone to broadcast 
his message, least of all an echo chamber that merely bounces His 
wisdom back to Himself. The boundless circle of “I am that I am” or “I 
will be that I will be” is still unbroken unless He engages in human 
nature. (89) 


For God’s purpose to be manifested in the world requires a dialectical 
relationship between the divine ideals and the nature and limitations of 
humanity. This, if any, is a definition of the process of Mosaic leadership. 
The Mosaic conception of leadership proposes that a leader is one who 
engages in God’s purpose for humanity: the process of becoming a free, 
just and merciful human being by acting against inhumanity in self and 
in the world and by working to establish structures that tend towards 
humanization of society. A leader does not so much lead people as lead 
God’s ideals of justice and freedom into the world, while at the same time 
realizing the divine ideal of mercy by caring for the human limitations 
that makes all ideals so difficult to enact. In this way, a leader interprets 
God’s will for humanity. 


Power in Mosaic Leadership 


Having been instructed in the divine purpose to free Israel from 
slavery, Moses asks God for a name by which to identify the divine. God’s 
response tells us much about the location and function of power Mosaic 
leadership. 


Moses said to God, “When I come to the Israelites and say to them, “The 
God of your fathers has sent me to you,’ and they ask me, ‘What is his 
name?’ what shall I say to them?” And God said to Moses, “I Am that I 
Am” (Exodus 3:13-14) 


Naming, in the bible as elsewhere, is a source of power — the ability to 
define is the ability to control. The fact that God withholds from Moses a 
name, or at least a comprehensible name, means that Moses cannot define 
the divine imperative for the Israelites. Gemmill and Oakley (1997), in 
describing the pathological tendencies of authority write, “[l|eadership is 
realized in the process whereby one or more individuals succeeds in 
attempting to frame and define the reality of others” (p. 280). But God gives 
Moses no definitive framework by which to accomplish this — he gives 
Moses no authority, merely a purpose. This purpose, moreover, is a direct 
command to Moses to confront Pharaoh and demand freedom for Israel. 
God does not assign Moses a leadership position or title, but only a task. 
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God’s purpose is revealed in what Moses must do, in actions not in 
definitions. “God will reveal Himself only in the events of history, not in 
any specific name. Leadership will be to Moses what he makes of it in 
history” (Wildavsky, 37). 

That Moses is not imbued with divine authority is evident from the 
fact that neither Pharaoh nor the Hebrew leaders readily accept what 
Moses has to say. In response to Moses’ request, Pharaoh only replies, 
“Who is this Lord that I should listen to him and let Israel go? I do not 
know the Lord, nor will I let Israel go” (Exodus 5:2). The Hebrew foremen 
cynically denounce Moses crying, “May the Lord look upon you and 
punish you for making us loathsome to Pharaoh and his courtiers” (5:21). 
Even the ability to invoke God’s power in the form of miracles does not 
invest Moses with much authority. While the miracles temporarily 
enchant the people into allegiance, they do not transform their purpose. 
Repeatedly, the people attend to Moses because of his ability to invoke 
supernatural signs, while soon after rebelling against him for his failure 
to provide absolute safety and security. “Miracles, “ observes Wildavsky, 
“however impressive, seem not to solve anything .. . . Miracles cannot 
change men’s minds and hearts, they can always be explained away” 
(140). In secular terms, Wildavsky points out a miracle is no more than 
a favorable circumstance, which a clever leader might exploit for 
temporal purposes. Moses’ and the people’s reliance on miracles points 
to their mutual powerlessness as leaders. They are stuck in a cycle of 
mythic leadership of the kind described by Gemmill and Oakley in which 
the need for “great leaders and magical leadership emerge from the 
primarily unconscious collective feeling that it would take a miracle or 
messiah to alleviate or ameliorate [a] painful form of existence” (271). 
Moses requires miracles because of his own self doubt about the power 
of God’s message. Only when he becomes more certain of these ideals is 
he able to engage with the people in a way that empowers them all. 

Power, in the bible, lies ultimately with God. And although human 
beings engage in power struggles, these are inevitably shown to be ironic 
struggles of hubris and false consciousness. Pharaoh believes that he has 
power, but his power is shown to be a mere illusion, an ironic joke of real 
power. Power is God’s will, and in the story of the Exodus, God’s will is 
the will for freedom, justice and mercy in the world. 

While a leader may act for and towards the ideals of freedom, justice 
and mercy, at no time can the leader claim to embody or even to represent 
these ideals. That would be idolatry, for only God is the total embodiment 
and representative of these ideals. When Moses does claim to have 
godlike powers, he is punished by being denied entry into the Promised 
Land. “Nothing,” Wildavsky observes, “is more important for under- 
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standing Moses than the meaning of the one thing he does not do — go 
into the Promised Land” (155). Moses is prevented from going into the 
Promised Land because ofa claim to privileged access to the power of God. 
Weary of the Israelites incessant cries for water in the desert, Moses and 
Aaron admonish them with a rhetorical question: 


Moses and Aaron assembled the congregation in front of the rock; and he 
said to them, “Listen you rebels, shall we get water for you out of this 
rock?” And Moses raised his hand and struck the rock twice with his rod. 
Out came copious water, and the community and their beasts drank. But 
the Lord said to Moses and Aaron, “Because you did not trust Me enough 
to affirm My sanctity in the sight of the Israelite people, therefore you 
shall not lead this congregation into the land that I have given them.” 
(Numbers 20:10-12) 


Moses’ sin, Milgrom explains, is that by saying “shall we get water for 
you,” Moses and Aaron set themselves up in God’s place “arrogating to 
themselves the divine power to draw forth water miraculously from the 
rock” (cited in Wildavsky, 157). Atthe same time God’s explanation for the 
punishment — “because you did not trust Me enough to affirm my 
sanctity” points to a more serious aspect of the sin. Moses and Aaron failed 
to recognize in the Israelites’ cries a human limitation in the form of fear 
of death. Their denial of God is the denial of the divine commandment of 
mercy. Moreover, Moses’ and Aaron’s assertion of hierarchy in the 
arrogation of power is a denial of the interconnectivity of humanity and 
of the mutuality of the process of freedom. It serves to alienate others 
from God, and in doing so cuts off Moses and Aaron from the freedom of 
the Promised Land. Biblical punishments not only fit the sin, but are 
natural consequences of it. A leader cannot be free while oppressing 
others; she cannot be just while enacting injustice; he cannot experience 
mercy while behaving unmercifully. This is the case, because relation- 
ships in the bible are both dialectical and integrated, ultimately engaging 
all participants in the evolution of God’s purpose through humanity. 


Dialectical and Integrated Relationships 


Nemerowicz and Rosi (1997), Foster (1989), and Gemmill and Oakley 
(1997) all reject traditional analysis of leadership that fail to recognize 
that leadership emerges in a social contexts. Each of these writers 
recognizes a dialectical relationship between leaders and followers 
suggesting as Nemerowicz and Rosi do that for analytic purposes “the 
traditional impenetrable boundary between leaders and followers is of 
little use” (5). Mosaic leadership is clearly a dialectical process insofar as 
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the concept of leadership develops and manifests through relations 
between Moses, the people and God. However, the narrative structure of 
the bible, reflecting a theology of suffused divine intention describes 
conceptual evolutions that are not merely dialectical but also highly 
integrated. Moses, the people (and possibly even God) may be regarded 
not merely as separate entities that learn dialectically, but as overlapping 
beings that evolve through mutually shared intention.* One model for 
understanding this relationship which I find useful is to see Moses as the 
microcosm, the people as the macrocosm, and God as the transcendental 
cosmic force of a mutual drama involving the struggle to manifest the 
commandments of freedom, justice and mercy in the world. Like all 
dramas, the struggle is more poignant since each character has its own 
nature — which determines its behavior, mode of evolution, as well as 
typology of “shortcomings.” One of the challenges of leadership is the need 
to negotiate relationships between these different natured characters. 

We may be tempted to read the Mosaic narratives linearly, as the 
story of how God instructed Moses to lead a group of difficult and resistant 
followers to freedom. However, the text points to a much more integrated 
process in which all participants, Moses, the people, and even God, learn 
about leadership and its manifestations in human history. Rather than 
seeing Moses as a leader who seeks to lead the Israelites to freedom, we 
can regard him as a microcosm of the process of becoming of the Israelites 
as a free people. Or put another way — a microcosm of the struggle for 
a relationship with God. The process of leadership involves dialogical 
learning because the individual, the microcosmic Moses is transformed 
by as well as transforms the macrocosmic people. Both Moses and the 
people are transformed by the transcendental God, and perhaps even 
transform God in the process. Wildavsky recognizes that Moses’ personal 
struggle for agency reflects the people’s struggle for identity and freedom 
from slavery in Egypt. He writes: “Moses is interesting precisely because 
he is often unwilling or unable to lead; resolving his personal problem of 
passivity helps his people solve their problem of identity” (7). According 
to this view, Moses is the initial source of agency, which when activated 
leads the people towards their own sense of nationhood. However, the 
seeds for resistance and agency against Pharaoh are planted earlier, not 
by Moses, but representatives of “the people” — the Midwives, Yoheved® 
and Miriam.°® 


The king of Egypt spoke to the Hebrew midwives, one of whom was named 
Shiphrah and the other Puah, saying, “When you deliver the Hebrew 
women, look at the birthstone: if it is a boy, kill him; if it is a girl, let her 
live. The midwives, fearing’ God, did not do as the king of Egypt had told 
them; they let the boys live. (Exodus 1:15-17) 
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The midwives offer the first evidence of active resistance against the 
edicts of Pharaoh. By subverting Pharaoh’s authority, they are the first 
moral leaders of freedom, justice and mercy, and are recognized for their 
actions by God: “And God dealt well with the midwives” (1:20). The 
midwives’ resistance is followed immediately in the narrative by acts of 
resistance by Moses’ mother and sister. To save Moses from Pharaoh’s 
edict of death against all boy infants, Moses’ mother Yoheved hid her baby 
for three months. When she could no longer hide him she put him in a 
basket in the Nile while Miriam, Moses’ sister watched the basket closely 
“to learn what would befall him”. When the basket is found by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who takes pity on Moses, it is Miriam who seeks out a Hebrew 
nursemaid to care for him. (2:1-10). These two narratives establish the 
integral relationship between the “people” represented by the midwives, 
Yoheved and Miriam, and the individual leader Moses. Not only do these 
women provide the first moral leadership in the story, but their actions 
literally give birth to the individual voice which will articulate these 
moral ideas back to the people. This has some parallels to the dialectical 
dynamic of leadership described by Foster (1989). He argues that leaders, 
rather than convincing followers of completely new ideas or directions, 
enter into social contexts, which are already ripe for change. Leaders take 
advantage of a “corridor of belief which already exist{s] in followers.” 
“Leadership,” Foster says, “is an entering into the currents of mainstream 
consciousness and changing it through a dialectical relationship” (42). In 
the biblical story, however, the “followers” are actually the first leaders, 
establishing the moral and mortal prerequisites for the leader to come. 


Concientization, Identity, and Solidarity 


While the people, or at least some of them, are the first agents of 
change in the story, their resistance remains unarticulated because they 
have no collective identity or purpose. They require, to use Paulo Freire’s 
term concientization (Freire 1998). They need to become conscious of the 
purpose of their resistance and establish solidarity in working towards 
this goal. God provides the purpose by commanding an ideology of 
freedom to Moses. However, the people have not yet established a strong 
enough identity to embrace this collective purpose. Aaron, Moses’ 
brother and spokesperson, “repeated all the words that the Lord had 
spoken to Moses and he performed the [supernatural] signs and the 
people were convinced” (Exodus 4:30). Aaron’s words and the supernatu- 
ral signs, which God enabled him to perform, convinced the people. This 
did not mean that they had internalized the ideology of freedom; rather, 
rhetoric and a show of power impressed them. The ten plagues, the 
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parting of the Red Sea and the pillar of fire that guided the Israelites in 
the desert were necessary acts of grace because the people did not yet 
have a sense of agency required to act on a collective ideology. At the same 
time, this series of miraculous events created in the people a kind of 
infantile reliance on God and by extension on Moses who was regarded 
by the people as God’s representative. Thus, when things do not go well, 
the people readily rebel against Moses and God. Yet it is through this very 
rebellion that the people finally assert agency and make a choice about 
their relationship with God. Rebellion, Wildavsky points out, is key to the 
formation of identity for the people and for the future of any relationship 
with God: 


Without rebellion against leadership, the children of Israel could not 
have acquired an identity. Without leaders who argued with the Lord, the 
Hebrew people would not have survived divine wrath. And without 
people to challenge these leaders, there would have been no test of basic 
principles on which to base knowledge that could be passed on to future 
generations. (129) 


Conscientization requires the people to argue with Moses, Moses to argue 
with God, and new relationships to be forged. The key narratives of this 
rebellion and reformation centre on the story of the Golden Calf. 


When the people saw that Moses was so long in coming down from the 

mountain, the people gathered against Aaron and said to him, “Come, 

make us a god who shall go before us, for that man Moses, who brought 

us from the land of Egypt — we do not know what has happened to him. 

(Exodus 32:1) 

Gemmill and Oakley (1997) describe how by “over-idealizing the 
leader [group] members deskill themselves from their own critical 
thinking, visions, inspirations, and emotions” (279). As a result, group 
members give up agency to an assigned leader in order to evade personal 
responsibility. This is what happens in the incident of the Golden Calf. 
Having invested a paternalistic faith in Moses, the people become 
despondent at his delay in returning from Mount Sinai. They abandon 
Moses and shift their desire for leadership to Aaron who promises to 
relieve them of anxiety by building a Golden Calf. Through this incident, 
Moses recognizes that a new form of leadership is required, one which 
demands that the people make a decision about their commitment to God. 
At the same time, God forces Moses to make a decision about his 
commitment to the people. Seeing their apostasy, God proposes to 
destroy the people and to make of Moses a new “great nation” (Exodus 
32:10). But Moses, recognizing it would seem, the limitations of human- 
ity, implores God to preserve the Israelites by reminding God of the 
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covenant made with the forefathers of Israel. Through this interaction, 
God tests Moses’ commitment to the people; and Moses tests God’s 
willingness to continue embracing humanity: each tests the other on the 
key ideal of mercy. 


Testing it appears is reflexive: reciprocal, mutual and interactive, a 
relationship rather than a definition or subordinate status were only 
God tests and man alone is tested . . . . It is not just man’s capacity to act 
according to his ideals, but the ability of these ideals to live among men 
that is being tested.” (Wildavsky, 125) 


Having made his commitment to the people, Moses now returns to the 
camp to demand their allegiance to God: “Moses stood up in the gate of 
the camp and said, ‘Whoever is for the Lord, come here! And all the 
Levites rallied to him” (32:26). To wrest useful meaning from the violent 
purge that follows we must be willing to regard the incident symbolically. 
In order for the Israelites to commit themselves to the ethical demands 
of freedom, they must assert a collective commitment to God. That this 
involves a fratricide among the people can again be seen as a macrocosmic 
or historical drama of the human process of learning by abandoning old 
views and fears and making a commitment to a new vision. Though for 
the Israelites, the purge was part of the formation of identity as a tribe, 
we hope that the lesson for leadership — which is to act with solidarity 
and consistency — can be articulated in non-violent contexts. At the same 
time, the violence of the incident reminds us that the pure ideological 
form of freedom demanded by God may have costs which we are not 
willing to tolerate. The incident of the Golden Calf is crucial to under- 
standing Mosaic conceptions of community and leadership. The people 
learn that for a community to be committed to an ideal, all members must 
identify consciously with that ideal. This process can be difficult, painful 
and may require relinquishing old ways and commitments. God learns 
that where human beings are concerned, mercy must ultimately temper 
the desire for strict forms of freedom and justice. And Moses learns that 
being a leader means engaging in the dialectical process of balancing 
ideology and humanity. 


A Covenant of Commitment 


The incident of the Golden Calf forced Moses and God to recognize an 
important human limitation: the people would likely turn away from God 
again. Moses was confronted with a challenge of forging a relationship for 
the people with God that would withstand failure. His solution, according 
to Wildavsky was that “the covenant may be conditional on good 
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behaviour but is nevertheless perpetual — still endures” (105). Different 
from Sergiovanni’s (1999) idea of community founded on altruistic and 
unconditional love, the Mosaic covenant is based on perpetual and 
unconditional commitment. This does not mean it excludes love, but may 
involve other emotions ranging from enchantment and adoration to 
anger and jealousy. Indeed, the point is that despite the range of human 
(and divine) emotions that may be invoked through history the commit- 
ment to the relationship endures. Since the relationship to God is a 
commitment to the values of justice, freedom and mercy (among others), 
itis alsoa relationship and commitment to humanity. Buber’s description 
of community reflects the Mosaic idea of covenant as relationship: 


True community does not come into being because people have feelings 
for each other (though that is required too), but rather... all ofthem have 
to stand in a living, reciprocal relationship to a single, living centre, and 
they have to stand in a living reciprocal relationship to one another. 
(Buber 1970, 94) 


While the covenant may be perpetual, actions which endanger or betray 
the relationship — the real meaning of “sin” — must be recognized and 
addressed. This requires a mechanism for atonement that serves to heal 
the rupture in the relationship. Herein lies the concept of “Teshuvah” — 
literally “returning.” A person who commits a sin — an action contrary 


to the relationship with God, must perform some act that signifies a 
returning to the relationship. This is the way to understand the sacrifices 
and other rituals that are prescribed for particular sins. It is instructive 
to observe that many of these rituals require a brief period of “exile” from 
the community followed by a returning that both symbolizes and actual- 
izes the return to the covenant. 

The second set of commandments, which Moses brings down from 
Sinai after the affair of the Golden Calf, represents the mending of the 
covenant with God. By affirming his commitment to the people and to 
God, Moses serves as the seal of this covenant. He embodies the concept 
of leader as mediator and leadership as the maintaining of relationship. 


So Moses came down from Mount Sinai. And as Moses came down from 
the mountain bearing the two tablets of the Pact, Moses was not aware 
that the skin of his face was radiant, since he had spoken with God... . 
Afterward all the Israelites came near, and he instructed them concerning 
all that the Lord had imparted to him on Mount Sinai. (Exodus 34:29,32) 


The remainder of the book of Exodus and the whole of Leviticus represent 
the details of the law, the concrete commitments of this relationship. 
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Leader as Interpreter 


“Though the covenant is permanent,” writes Wildavsky, “its consti- 
tution is not, alteration being subject to experience” (168). Put in more 
secular terms by Sackney, et al (1999), “Community ideals need to be 
continually reviewed and renewed in order to hold in common the 
amalgam of people’s hearts and minds” (51). The establishment of the 
covenant in the crucible of the Golden Calf and its aftermath underscored 
the need for a dialectical relationship between divine idealism and human 
need. For the covenant to endure, a dialectical process would be needed 
to interpret the divine imperatives in changing human circumstances — 
that is — in history. 

In the epistemology of the bible, dialogical learning is not so much 
generative as it is interpretative. Absolute truth, being a correlative of 
absolute purpose is transcendental, it exists but belongs to God. Yet the 
meaning of this truth for humans and manifestations of purpose in 
history is for humans to interpret and enact. This is different from the 
radical dialectics of a writer like Paulo Freire (1998), whose revolutionary 
epistemology echoes a Christian impulse to transcend the old with the 
new. For Freire we are historical beings because we are capable of 
knowing and intervening in history. But although knowledge has histo- 
ricity, “knowledge when newly produced, replaces what before was new 
but is now old and ready to be surpassed by the coming of a new dawn” 
(Freire 1998, 35). Moses, by contrast, teaches the Israelites to be 
historical beings insofar as their historical experiences have taught them 
of an everlasting relationship to which is to be perpetually interpreted in 
light of new experiences. Freire suggests an open-ended and “unfinished” 
dialogical process of learning, where the ultimate purpose seems indeter- 
minate. The Mosaic process involves a continuous return to God’s 
purpose by interpreting its historical meaning. Moreover, Freire believes 
in the existence of a “universal human ethic” rooted in “humanity’s 
ontological vocation, which calls ourselves out of and beyond ourselves” 
(25). The Mosaic covenant is not a condition of being human, but a choice 
to participate in an enduring vision of humanity. 

The dialectic offered by biblical epistemology is to read ideology from 
history and to create history through ideology. Or, more plainly, to 
remember God so as to enact the divine commandments. But the memory 
of God is not the internalization of an abstract idea or feeling; rather it 
is a recollection and retelling of an historical event — the redemption 
from slavery. This is because God calls for action, and so should be 
remembered as action. 
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When, in time to come, your children ask you, “What mean the decrees, 
laws, and rules that the Lord our God has enjoined upon you?” you shall 
say to your children, “We were slaves in Egypt and the Lord freed us from 
Egypt with a mighty hand” (Deuteronomy 6:20) 


This statement, from the book of Deuteronomy, exemplifies how Moses 
teaches the people to remember. Deuteronomy, as Wildavsky points out, 
is the first recounting of the history of the covenant. Moses is the 
covenant’s first interpreter: “In Deuteronomy, by teaching as well as 
leading, Moses continually exhorts the people to remember the great 
events of Israel’s history, rather than his personal role.” 

To lead is to remember and to remind others of the ideals that have 
been learned through experience, and which have become the center of 
the community. Without memory there is no continuity and no ideal to 
enact. Pharaoh is an anti-leader because he cannot remember the 
suffering caused by each successive plague. Slave society is a memory- 
less existence, where experience can never result in change. But it is not 
enough just to recall history. History and ideology must be reenacted in 
the present. The leader is not only a storyteller of the collective history 
but also its author: “You too must befriend the stranger, for you were 
strangers in the land of Egypt” (Deuteronomy 10:20). This simple 
interpretation of the meaning of exile is repeated in various formulations 
in the Torah. It creates out of history a renewed ethical imperative. 
Teaching the people to remember God as an ethical imperative and to 
interpret God’s commandments to create an ethical history is Mosaic 
leadership as its best. 


A Precedent for Democratic Leadership 


Despite his gifted leadership Moses cannot lead the people to their 
ultimate goal. Had Moses actually achieved the goal of entering the 
Promised Land, his leadership would be unassailable and perfect. And 
even if he had not attributed to himself God’s powers, the people 
eventually would have. Instead, as Wildavsky shows us, Moses becomes 
part of the narrative of the Torah, and his leadership a story to be read 
and interpreted. 


The absorption of Moses into the book means that the book must be 
reread, reinterpreted; it is open to each generation. Just as leaders are 
historically contingent, the meaning of the Pentateuch [Five Books of 
Moses] is to be continually informed by new historical contexts. Com- 
mentary has equal authority with the original authorship. (170) 
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By becoming part of the story, Moses teaches us that even the very way 
of leading God’s ideas into history is open for interpretation. 

If leadership is interpretation, there will always be a question of 
power — that is, whoever has the power to interpret has the power to 
lead. The model presented by Moses for the devolution of power and 
responsibility has often been read to justify intellectual hierarchy in 
Judaism. However, it is possible to read things another way. Moses 
appoints elders to help him judge cases according to the laws of Torah: 


Moses chose capable people’ out of all Israel, and appointed them heads 
over the people . . . and they judged the people at all times: the difficult 
matters they would bring to Moses, and all the minor matters they would 
decide themselves. (Exodus 19:26) 


If one regards Moses as the source of power, then this can be seen as the 
establishment of a hierarchical bureaucracy, with Moses at the top. If, 
however, we remember that power lies with God, and that Moses’ role is 
to interpret laws to manifest the divine commandments, then this 
devolution is a broadening of the interpretive community and may be 
seen as a precedent for more democratic hermeneutics. Moses dealt with 
the more difficult issues not because he held an entrenched leadership 
position, but because the people trusted his experience. The text says that 
the people “would bring” the difficult cases to Moses, not that Moses 
reserved the right to judge them. There is really no textual reason to read 
the establishment of the council of elders as the entrenchment of a 
decision making hierarchy any more than to read it as a precedent for a 
pattern of sharing of the responsibility of interpreting Torah. Sharing the 
role of interpreting the covenant means sharing the leadership role of 
manifesting God’s commandments in history. 


The Character and Lessons of Mosaic Leadership 


What, then, are the lessons and characteristics of Mosaic leader- 
ship? First and foremost, leadership is an integrated process in which 
Moses, the people and God learn through interactions with one another 
how to bring the divine commandments into human history. Power is 
the power of ideology, of God’s purpose to manifest Freedom, Justice 
and Mercy in the world. Those who participate in power are those who 
participate in this purpose. At different times that might mean speaking 
out or acting quietly against injustice; rebelling against unreasonable- 
ness or demanding commitment; mediating a relationship or healing a 
rift in this relationship; reflecting on experience and interpreting it for 
the present; remembering and reminding others of God’s ethical 
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imperatives. The Mosaic texts teach that to lead is to lead God into 
history, by reflecting on the divine commandments, making sense of 
them as a community, and enacting them in our lives. 


Notes 


Judicially, divine imperatives are revealed to humans in the form of divine 
commandments (mitzvoth). They are calls to action, rather than abstract 
principles. 

For the atheist, it is possible, I believe (at least for understanding these 
narratives), to create an approximate relation between God and these 
principles of Mercy, Justice, and Freedom. 

The meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain; variously translated: “I Am That I Am; 
“I Am who I Am”; “I Will be What I Will Be”; etc. . . . (JPS Tanakh) 

‘ The notion of “intentionally” is called Kavannah in Hebrew and represents an 
important aspect of human relations with God and with other people. 

Moses’ mother 

® Moses’ sister 

The Hebrew verb root yod-resh-aleph is often translated as “fear.” This does not 
mean fear in the normal sense of the word, but rather profound feeling of the 
power of God. I prefer the translation “awe”: The midwives were in awe of God. 

* The JPS Tanakh translates this word ‘Anashim as “men,” which is probably the 
typical translation. The Hebrew word ‘Anashim which is the plural of Ish 
which means man, can also refer to people. Although the leaders chosen by 
Moses were probably men, the textual valid translation “people” is more 
useful in a modern context. It is important to remember that translation is 
also an act of interpretation, and “people” is a valid interpretation of the word 
‘Anashim, if we are not merely re-writing a text for archeological purposes. 
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Engaged Pedagogy: 
Valuing the Strengths 
of Students on the Margins 


Denise Armstrong & Brenda McMahon 
University of Toronto 


I pin my hopes to small steps and quiet processes in which vital and 
transforming events take place. 
—Rufus Jones, Quaker Faith and Practice 


Introduction 


As the drive for global standardisation permeates the educational 
system, public school educators find themselves increasingly confronted 
with reform agendas that mitigate against democratic approaches to 
teaching and learning. The trend towards data collection, externally 
generated curriculum and formalised testing as the means of determin- 
ing success entails that larger numbers of students are marginalized from 
the school system. Reconciling the tensions between individual student 
and community needs and government mandates creates moral dilem- 
mas for administrators and teachers as they attempt to balance the needs 
of the students and the system. The underlying values implicit in 
maintaining a status quo that serves to reinforce existing inequities are 
called into question. While bound by the legal and moral constraints 
incumbent in their role as school board employees, they are morally 
obligated to create inclusive learning environments consistent with the 
principles of engaged pedagogy and transformative and democratic 
leadership. The tension implicit in both supporting and contesting the 
existing social order is similar to the tension between freedom and 
authority that Freire (1998) has identified. 
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In this paper, we outline practical strategies for addressing pedagogi- 
cal challenges created by these two competing visions and include the 
experiences of students who were previously designated as at-risk. We 
describe how we used teaching as a means of democratic transformation, 
by providing opportunities for students to develop the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to act as critical agents in transforming themselves and 
their socially constructed world and to prepare for post-secondary 
education and employment. We suggest that although these two goals are 
often presented as conceptually and theoretically distinct, they can, in 
practice, be overarching. By placing the strengths and interests of 
students at the center we were able to develop curriculum that was 
engaging, democratic, and transformative. This approach served as a 
means of transformation for students and teachers involving a shift from 
powerlessness to empowerment, marginalization to inclusion and disen- 
gagement to engagement. We also outline the factors that contributed to 
the success of the curricular initiatives and connect our praxis to current 
educational theory, specifically, democracy in education (Freire 1998) 
and engaged pedagogy (Cross 1998; Darling-Hammond 1997; hooks 1994; 
Newmann, Wehlage, & Lamborn 1992; and Smith et al. 1998). 


Background of Study 


The students described here represent three of the hundreds with 
whom we have worked. They attended a culturally and racially diverse 
inner city secondary school with an enrolment of approximately 1200 
students. This course, designed to accommodate approximately twenty- 
five students each year, was developed to address the large number of 
students who were underachieving and/or at risk of not graduating from 
high school. The students were referred to our course by counsellors, 
teachers, administrators, other students or themselves. In creating each 
class, we met with students to discuss their goals and desires as well as 
the expectations of the course. Enrolment in the course was dependent 
on a commitment to participate in the program. While they were each 
unique individuals, they shared similar life experiences. They were all 
poor, Black and marginalized by the dominant middle class society. They 
all felt anger at and disenfranchised by schoolteachers and administra- 
tors. They were all frequent visitors to vice-principals’ offices and were 
designated by school personnel as, at the very least, at-risk of leaving 
school without graduating, either of their own volition or at the school’s 
request. They all transformed themselves into leaders within the school 
and larger communities. 
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T’s Story 


When he arrived at our school, T was an eighteen-year old with eight 
of the 30 credits required for graduation completed. T is presented as a 
student who was disenchanted by a school system that he perceived as 
discriminatory towards Black students. Initially, T was not forthcoming 
about his activities of the previous two years, during which he had not been 
enrolled in school. It was at his graduation ceremony that he made us the 
gift of his story and gave us permission to use it. Prior to moving to our 
catchment area, T resided in another school district. As a grade nine and 
ten student he attended what he described as a White school. T wrote: 


Even though we lived in the area, they didn’t want us at their school. There 
was racist graffiti on the washroom walls. My mother went to talk to the 
principal and he refused to do anything about it... . I bought weed from 
a White girl who was dealing. Later, another Black guy robbed her. She 
went to the administration and said it was me. They didn’t do anything 
about her dealing....The police arrested me and it took two years to prove 
that I was innocent. 


T insisted on his right to be enrolled in our school. When he was initially 
denied admission by the vice-principal, he returned with advocates to 
address the discrimination he felt was being exercised against him. After 
being advised of alternative programs and refused admission on three 
separate occasions, T persisted in registering in spite of the stringent 
conditions imposed by the administration. These included: attending all 
classes; completing his compulsory intermediate credits through night and 
summer school courses; carrying a full course load of eight credits in day 
school; and selecting the course which we designed for at-risk students. 


S’s Profile 


We met S when she enrolled at our school after having been trans- 
ferred from her home school. Following what she considered to be an unfair 
suspension, she phoned and threatened the principal. S and her family felt 
disenfranchised by the school system and attributed this to their minority 
racial and low socio-economic status. She recounted a story of her brother’s 
experience with an elementary school teacher that was symptomatic of her 
family’s negative experiences with the education system. 


The kindergarten teacher told the parents of the other kids not to let them 
play with my brother because he lived in that [subsidised housing] 
apartment building. How would they know? Our mother always made 
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sure we were dressed as well as or better than anyone else. We always 
wore Nike and whatever else was in. What did she know about the 
building anyway? She had probably never set foot in it. 


S was registered at our school for a year before she was referred to our 
course. During that year she had been unsuccessful in most of her 
courses, passing one out of eight. When the program was described to her, 
S agreed to register in our course. 


D’s Story 


D lived with his mother in a financially assisted housing complex in 
our school catchment area. Beginning at a very young age, D survived in 
the hallways and grounds of his building while his mother drank 
excessively. When we asked him what he was most proud of at this point 
in his life, he said, “I stayed with a friend who was being shot at on the 
hill behind where I live. I didn’t run away.” 

D was not noted for making positive choices or for respecting 
authority. He was suspected of having been involved in the theft of 
computers in the school. However, direct evidence of his involvement 
was lacking and he was not charged. D was suspended from school on 
many occasions. As a full-time student for four years, D had accumulated 
fourteen credits of the thirty he needed to graduate. Registering in our 
course was a gesture D made to appease the administration so that he 
could remain in school. 


Beyond Deficit Thinking 


These students, perceived as deficient, lacking the commitment, 
skills and personal resources of successful students, were marginalized 
and disenfranchised by the school system. Their teachers felt that 
educational opportunities had been freely offered and available and that 
rather than take advantage of them, they had chosen to act as disruptive 
and negative influences in the school community. Instead of examining 
structural inequities in the educational system and providing opportuni- 
ties to engage and build on the strengths of these students, most teachers 
and administrators blamed them. By focusing on deficit thinking these 
educators absolved themselves of their moral obligation and were guilty 
of “a denial of equal encouragement” (Pearl 1997). Working with students’ 
strengths and interests, we were able to develop curriculum that was 
engaging, democratic, and transformative. This is consistent with Freire’s 
(1998) vision of democratic leadership based on a foundation of valuing the 
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humanness of students and ourselves and respecting a multiplicity of 
voices. 

The students in our course and others like them exemplified the 
tension that exists between cultures in conflict. They recognised that the 
school system did not value their social-cultural capital and they were 
reluctant to conform to the expectations and norms of a middle-class 
institution. According to Newmann et al. (1992), social-cultural orienta- 
tions “are the most important factors affecting student engagement” (17). 
At the same time, these students all demonstrated great tenacity in 
remaining enrolled in school. Although they did not overtly “buy-in” to 
the value of education, they believed implicitly that if they could survive 
this “obstacle course” they would be granted access to a more desirable 
future (Pearl 1997). Their tenacity was articulated by their personal goal 
to graduate from secondary school. In spite of their deeply ingrained 
feelings of inadequacy, the education system’s apparent lack of respon- 
siveness to them, and the lack of relevant curriculum, their decision to 
re-enrol told us that they wanted to complete high school. The apparent 
contradiction between their seeming rejection of institutional values and 
their determination to be attached to the school community was a 
phenomenon that initially puzzled us. Our recognition of this desire to 
belong became an important catalyst in the process of generating 
transformational learning experiences. 


Curriculum as Engaged Pedagogy 


When we began working with our students, we knew that we, as 
educators, embodied the curriculum. Experientially, we understood that 
the more excited we were about learning, the greater the probability that 
the students would become engaged. We recognised that traditional 
models of education such as “the banking system” (Freire 1998, 42) had 
not worked with these students. Rather than being passive recipients of 
knowledge, deemed to be important by many educators, they needed to 
be involved as learners actively constructing knowledge (Darling- 
Hammond 1997) and making connections between their lived realities, 
inside and outside of the school. We felt intuitively that necessary 
conditions for success were to respect their multiple intelligences and to 
challenge them to develop and grow as learners. We also knew that they 
had to feel ownership for the curriculum and perceive it as meaningful 
and challenging. 

Our experiences had taught us that in order to understand each 
other’s world-views and to create community within diversity, it was 
important to build relationships based on a climate of trust that was 
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caring and supportive. Within this classroom, in keeping with positive 
thinking, we adopted a utopian perspective, based on the premise that the 
desirable was possible. The classroom became a sanctuary where stu- 
dents were invited to discuss personal and social issues. They grew to rely 
on their classmates and teachers to offer support and suggest strategies 
for dealing with and changing negative and unfair situations, both within 
and outside of the school community. This was a new experience for 
them, one which was initially both exciting and unsettling. An integral 
aspect of this supportive environment was an emphasis on high expecta- 
tions for students’ behaviors and accomplishments, both academically 
and socially. Newman et al. (1992) contend that student engagement is 
founded on students’ “basic need to develop competence” (22). Students 
were expected to come to class on time and prepared to participate as 
their best selves. Although a sanctuary, it was not one where students 
could hide from school. Instead it was a venue, based on a belief that no 
student desires failure, and that challenged students to risk achieving 
success within a supportive educational environment. In order to develop 
an enhanced sense of personal and social responsibility, we focused on 
goal setting, problem solving and personal empowerment. In consulta- 
tion with the students, we enriched the curriculum with community 
involvement projects that addressed student concerns. 

For example, twenty-four students became involved in an area 
forum, aimed at developing long term Personal and Social Responsibility 
plans for our family of schools. Our students were represented on the 
steering committee composed of the school superintendent, central 
board staff, and parents and students from the fifteen schools in our area. 
It was decided that a large portion of the evening conference would be 
spent in discussions within each school community, and our students 
were chosen to act as group facilitators. Initially they had difficulty seeing 
themselves as leaders within the school and were shocked and over- 
whelmed by the prospect of having this responsibility. In order to assuage 
their fears, we brainstormed solutions, developed strategies, and mod- 
elled a transferable process that they were able to utilise when they found 
themselves in overwhelming situations. In addition, we arranged for 
facilitator training for the students, provided opportunities for individual 
and group reflection, and processed suggestions, questions, concerns, 
and fears on an ongoing basis. The students did an excellent job and were 
immensely proud of having taken this risk and of achieving success. The 
participants in the discussion sessions recognised them as student 
leaders and respected them as such. 

By presenting significant challenges while being authentic, this 
initiative met the criteria for curriculum that creates a climate for 
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student engagement described by Newmann et al. (1992). Students found 
this activity to be “meaningful, valuable, significant, and worthy of|[their] 
efforts” (22). Throughout the project, they received support from teach- 
ers, trained facilitators, and administrators. The superintendent and the 
school administrators publicly acknowledged the successful completion 
of this project. It was also consistent with the National Report on Student 
Engagement (Smith et al. 1998) in that “students were involved in their 
school work in more than a superficial way that signified some level of 
commitment and that this engagement extended beyond oneself and one’s 
own work to encompass the wider world of the school and community” (5). 

Another activity was generated out of the students’ expressed desire 
to develop strategies to deal with difficult people and situations. Although 
engaging in classroom exercises focusing on identifying and understand- 
ing anger management styles was a good introduction, it did little to get 
to the core of the issue. In order to facilitate sustainable learning, we 
developed a strategy consistent with the belief that “the person in charge 
of education is being formed or re-formed as he/she teaches, and the 
person who is being taught forms him/herself in this process. There is, 
in fact, no teaching without learning” (Freire 1998, 31). Consequently, we 
arranged for twenty of our students to conduct a series of conflict 
resolution workshops for approximately one hundred grade two to four 
students in one of our feeder schools. We intentionally chose a school in 
a middle-class neighbourhood to fulfil a double purpose. Firstly, it 
reinforced for our students the belief that they possessed skills and 
strengths that were valuable across economic and social boundaries; and 
secondly, it showed the teachers at the elementary school that our 
students had many positive things to offer to their community. 

As was the case in preparing for the Area Forum, we provided 
background and training for the students and created a safe environment 
for risk taking. D, in particular, expressed resistance to the project and 
some discomfort with working with young children. He did, however, 
take part in all of the preparatory activities and, despite his apparent 
anxiety, we were confident that he would not disappoint us, his class- 
mates, or himself. The students organised and carried out small and large 
group activities with the elementary school students. D was amazed at 
how receptive the children were to him and how easily he was able to build 
rapport with them. He said, “I really didn’t think I was going to do this. 
I’m glad I did... The kids were really cute... . they actually listened to 
what we had to say.” The abilities, warmth and poise of our students 
impressed the teachers at the elementary school. Students from both 
schools evaluated this as a positive, worthwhile activity that provided a 
basis for future initiatives. 
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A third example of a student-generated activity, which created 
additional opportunities for the development of personal and social 
responsibility, was a mentor/tutorial program in a neighbouring el- 
ementary school. After one of the students presented a proposal, we 
arranged a meeting with the principal and the student to discuss its 
viability. This project, like the other initiatives, required that the 
students donate time that extended beyond their designated classroom 
hours. We selected nine students based on their perceived ability to 
identify and work with special needs children and spoke with them 
about the needs of the students and the strengths that they themselves 
had that would enable them to be good mentors. Our student volunteers 
acted as lunch- time mentors/tutors to students whom were identified 
as having behavioural needs. Working with the elementary special 
education teacher, we provided training for and ongoing feedback to the 
mentors. We held formal and informal debriefing sessions to address 
any issues of concern and to reinforce positive experiences. All of the 
participants felt that the program was a positive experience. Seeing 
themselves as leaders and mentors enabled our students to achieve 
greater success by modifying some of their behaviours with teachers 
and parents. Elementary and secondary teachers, community workers 
and volunteers at another elementary school also involved several of 
them as volunteers at an after school program co-ordinated. 

Our pedagogical approach exemplified a number of characteristics 
related to student engagement and democratic transformation identified 
by theoreticians (Cross 1998; Freire 1998; hooks 1994; Newmann et al. 
1992; and Smith et al. 1998). The knowledge and skills developed through 
our curriculum initiatives provided an opportunity for students to 
identify with, connect with, and receive confirmation of their value as 
members of their class, school and community. This was an important 
factor in eliminating student alienation. “Bonding, or a sense of member- 
ship, develops when students establish effective, cognitive, and behavioural 
connections to the institution” (Newmann et al. 1992, 20). This reciprocal 
process was also found to be important in the National Report on Student 
Engagement (Smith et al. 1998). “Connecting at various levels appears to 
be an integral component of student engagement. Connecting with the 
self is clearly an essential beginning . . . connecting with others required 
making oneself connectable” (120). In order for the students to establish 
and maintain this sense of connectedness with self and others, it was 
incumbent on us, as educators, to provide a place where their voices were 
encouraged, listened to, and respected. Integral to the planning and 
enacting phases of these initiatives, were opportunities for students to 
contribute suggestions, raise concerns, question rationale, and partici- 
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pate actively. The importance of students’ voices was noted by hooks 
(1994) who identified student expression as a necessary condition for 
engagement. These curricular initiatives invited our students to “engage 
in the experience of assuming themselves as social, historical, thinking, 
communicating, transformative creative persons; dreamers of possible 
utopias” (Freire 1998, 45). 

Our students were actively involved in the creation, development and 
enactment of each project. “The pedagogy students identified as most 
engaging was humane, respectful, and democratic, the notion of curricu- 
lum, participatory and dynamic” (Smith et al. 1998, 88). The activities 
were experiential rather than merely theoretical. “Students . .. associate 
engagement in learning with the sort of active, inquiry-based learning 
implied by curriculum as experience” (Smith et al. 1998, 79). Further- 
more, the activities were not confined to a classroom. Instead they 
crossed boundaries to encompass a larger environment and involved 
students in ways that identified them as part of the community, not as 
isolated from it. “Student engagement, at least in its deepest forms, takes 
place in a context in which teachers and parents/community members 
are also engaged” (Smith et al. 1998, 120). 

As teachers and counselors we were engaged in the education of 
ourselves and our students. We envisioned curriculum as a living thing, 
not as a static entity and this approach empowered us to move beyond 
traditional classroom practice. Ongoing learning was integral to our 
curriculum development. We approached “curriculum as involving choices, 
priorities, intentional and unintentional elements, interests and assump- 
tions that frame what [students] have an opportunity to learn and 
experience” (Cross 1998, 38). Feeling empowered by the vision of 
curriculum as something we had control of and ownership for enabled us 
to be fully human with our students. Student comments on “engaging 
teachers” consistently identify them as teachers who are engaged in and 
enthusiastic about their subjects, use humour, are respectful and fair, 
and demonstrate care and concern for students” (Smith et al. 1998, 78). 
We also embraced opportunities to learn from our students’ experiences 
and perceptions. Finally, support was available to the students for 
personal and academic matters from teachers, administrators, counsel- 
lors and community workers. “Personal support contributes directly to 
students’ engagement in academic work; it also contributes indirectly, for 
it enhances student bonding to staff and to the organisation, which, in 
turn, fortifies the students’ investment in the organisations goals and 
means” (Newmann et al. 1992, 22). 
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Students’ Current Education and Employment Status 


The three students described earlier all earned their secondary 
school diplomas. During his second year with us, T noted: 


Since I’ve come back toschool, a lot of things have gone my way. It’s probably 
because of the positive attitude I’ve had since coming to school and dealing 
with the stress appropriately and its worked out nice and I’m considering 
college or university now and before that wasn’t even an option. 


T subsequently enrolled in a local university. 

When S graduated from high school, she thanked us for our support 
in helping her complete her secondary school education. As she reflected 
back on experiences we had shared, S expressed some of the ambivalence 
that all of the students experienced at various points during these 
relationships. Although these were very positive experiences, some 
resentment arose from letting go of previous perceptions of self. There 
was a redefinition of personal identity involved in the transition from 
seeing oneself as “other,” outside of, and in opposition to the educational 
system, to identifying with, and experiencing success within it. This 
reframing of who they were changed their relationships with others and 
created feelings of discomfort for the students. S expressed this ambiva- 
lence when she spoke about the two educators to whom she has expressed 
gratitude on numerous occasions. Her respect for, underscored by her 
anger at, each of us was evident when S referred to us in the following ways. 
“You are a raw angel who fights for kids . .. doesn’t back down and doesn’t 
let anyone get away with anything” and, “Black teachers are you’re worst 
nightmare. It’s like your mother all over again. You made me stay in that 
data class I hated, because I was passing... that allowed me to graduate.” 
S has completed her second year at a community college and is returning 
for her third and final year. She has also been employed full time each 
summer and has held part-time jobs during the school year. She has felt 
and still feels a responsibility to support and encourage her brother and her 
mother to return to school. Her mother has pursued adult education 
courses with the hope that they will lead to full-time employment. 

D is employed full time by one of the major banks and is pursuing 
further education in this field. He is proud of his accomplishments and 
even though he finds his present job to be “somewhat boring and dull,” he 
says he is “interested in the opportunities available to take courses... 
so I think I'll stick with it.” D’s mother enrolled in adult education courses 
and is employed at a hospital where she has assumed supervisory 
responsibilities. 
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Conclusion 


Interwoven throughout this paper are notions of curriculum, democ- 
racy, leadership, and student engagement. Curriculum, as described in 
this paper, is a living, evolving entity. Within this context, teachers 
working with students feel empowered by an engaging and participatory 
curriculum that invites us to make meaning and create knowledge 
together. School and board administrators are seen as leading from the 
margins, creating and maintaining spaces in which student and teacher 
engagement and transformation are supported and maintained. As 
educators we were fortunate to work with these exceptional students. 
They taught us about teaching and the importance of our engagement in 
the educational process. They enabled and encouraged us to take risks 
and grow as educators. They also taught us immeasurably about what it 
means to be human. In our current roles as school administrators, while 
mindful of our obligations to the external system, our decisions continue 
to be based on working with the strengths of students and teachers. By 
balancing these tensions, we pay particular attention to those who are 
disenfranchised by the educational system. Our students remind teach- 
ers and administrators of our obligation of care, the importance of 
relationships, and of the need to establish an environment conducive to 
the development of trust, respect, and the taking of risks. Their successes 
present a challenge and an invitation to educators to examine our 
practice and to remember our moral obligation to envision hope for the 
students and families in our communities. 

These and other experiences reinforce the notion that educators 
need to be able to articulate the philosophical underpinnings of their 
pedagogy and to incorporate relevant aspects within the teaching/ 
learning environment. Authors such as Freire (1998) and hooks (1994) 
emphasise the connectedness of theory and practice and their potential 
to enrich each other. In our experience, they represent complementary 
facets that add depth and breadth to transformative praxis. Engaging in 
a cycle of practice, theory and reflection enables educators to develop a 
critical awareness of our thoughts and actions and generates a culture of 
enthusiasm, discovery and growth. It is important for administrators to 
engage in action research and to share their findings with other practi- 
tioners and theoreticians. In addition, educators need to be cognisant of 
current research in educational theory, to recognise the value of initia- 
tives that are outside of the traditional curriculum, and to provide 
ongoing support and encouragement. Senior administrators also need to 
be committed to providing educational opportunities for all students and 
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to create a strong research base to identify factors that contribute to and 
detract from success. Articulating these factors allows for the replicability 
of initiatives from one setting to another and enables professionals to 
learn from and build on successful practice. In our conception of teaching 
for democratic transformation, student active involvement in the cre- 
ation of curriculum and classroom environments is crucial and knowl- 
edge of our student and school communities is essential. An approach, 
which integrates theoretical and practical ways of knowing, would 
contribute to the sustainability of educational initiatives. 

Learning is frequently invested with anxiety and fear. We are 
conscious of an apparent lack of research on the transition students’ 
experience as they move from feeling marginalized or disenfranchised by 
the educational system to becoming engaged with it. The students we 
discuss in this paper made a successful transition from one extreme of the 
engagement continuum to the other. Empirical evidence suggests that 
this metamorphosis is neither easy nor linear. It represents a complex 
change, full of ambiguity, as students redefine themselves in new and 
often uncomfortable ways. Another previously designated “at-risk” stu- 
dent with whom we worked articulates this feeling. He refers, jokingly, 
to his desire to become a teacher by saying, “I’ve sold out! ve become the 
man! Don’t tell anyone.” Underlying his pride in his accomplishments is 
a genuine concern about who he is and where he belongs. The changes 
the students undergo during this process result in the development of 
new understandings of who they are and where they belong and conse- 
quently, the creation of new identities. Transformational learning in- 
volves acknowledging that fear and providing the psychological and 
educational supports necessary for the possibility of success. Transforma- 
tive pedagogy with a focus on the psychosocial processes the students 
experience and their impact on their families and communities are 
important areas for further investigation. Longitudinal studies focusing on 
these change processes would further our understanding of teaching and 
learning. This knowledge could be invaluable in facilitating the transition 
from margin to centre for students within our school communities. 
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Some Practical Problems 
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introduction 


This paper explores some practical issues that emerge when Marga- 
ret Walker’s (1998) collaborative-expressive model of moral discourse 
and ethical reasoning as applied in educational administrative practices. 
Walker contrasts the collaborative-expressive model with the more 
traditional view of the moral terrain, which she labels the theoretical- 
juridical model. The theoretical-juridical approach emerged at a time 
when communities were collectives of like-minded people who ascribed 
to similar sensibilities, and it is rooted in an assumption that moral codes 
stand outside geo-physical locations and apart from cultural conditioning. 
This worldview assumes that “it is the nature of core moral knowledge 
to transcend culture, history, and material conditions, both individual 
and shared” (Walker, 9). From this perspective, moral behavior, moral 
reasoning, and moral discourse are grounded in a dominant moral code 
that embodies universal principles and standards that apply to all people 
in every jurisdiction at all times. The model also assumes that individuals 
who hold elite moral or administrative positions (such as school admin- 
istrators) serve as arbiters and overseers of the moral order. In other 
words, a person’s cultural, historical, geo-physical, political, or social 
location is irrelevant when it comes to determining moral standards and 
moral codes, and people are expected to behave in accordance with the 
principles that have been set and are administered by the elite corps. 

Given the tremendous movement of people across and within politi- 
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cal, socio-cultural, physical, and other delineating boundaries, however, 
this assumption stands on shaky ground. Migration patterns, intermin- 
gling communities, and cross-cultural assimilation have painted the 
social world with colors that are as diverse as the colors in the rainbow, 
and the different hues extend into the moral spectrum. This kind of 
heterogeneity has ushered in new worldviews, and, specifically, new 
moral orders that are demonstrably different from one another. As people 
holding different worldviews and moral understandings mingle, yet more 
constructs emerge, many of which are hybrids of their contributing 
constituents and do not precisely or neatly reflect those of their ances- 
tors. What this means is that a small geographical area often represents 
great variety and disparity in social, cultural, and moral sensibilities, 
dispositions, and beliefs. Yet, while the composition of moral communi- 
ties has changed to a great extent, some of the determining or dominant 
structures of a moral society have rigidly resisted change. 

Walker (1998) argues that current social conditions exert compelling 
pressure to re-examine moral dispositions and to reconstruct moral codes 
in ways that honor and serve this sort of diversity. Walker’s collaborative- 
expressive model acknowledges this difference and promotes intelligent 
participation by the members of a moral community. The collaborative- 
expressive model is based on an assumption that moral codes do not stand 
apart from cultural orders or social locations but are intimately and 
deeply connected with the ways in which members live out their lives in 
relationship with one another. Walker puts it this way: “morality is a 
dimension of actual social lives that inheres in a society ways of 
reproducing its members’ senses of responsibility” (203). This implies 
that moral standards and codes are living, dynamic constructs that are 
hammered out in the patterns of obligations, rights, and responsibilities 
that emerge and evolve as people figure out how to live well with one 
another and how to walk softly on the planet. The model de-centers moral 
authority and places responsibility for the enactment of moral reasoning 
and the development of moral understandings in the hands of the 
members of the moral community rather than in the hands of a moral or 
administrative elite. Moral discourse and ethical reasoning of this nature 
accommodates diversity and derives its strength from the positive 
influences represented by diversity and variety. 

Our argument in this paper is not to imply that the theoretical- 
juridical model is bad and the collaborative-expressive good, nor is it to 
prescribe one specific moral path for all communities and all educational 
administrators. What we are implying is that any system of moral 
reasoning, regardless of the approach it takes, emerges directly from a 
worldview and social order that has been constructed at a given place and 
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time. In the current place and time (early 21st century North America), 
the collaborative-expressive model appears to be more appropriate than 
does the theoretical-juridical model. Our focus in this paper is to consider 
some dilemmas that educational administrators are likely to face in any 
attempt to align their moral practices with the collaborative-expressive 
model and to suggest some ways around these dilemmas. 

In an earlier paper, we joined this realignment process by presenting 
a curriculum of moral discourse that might be used to prepare educa- 
tional administrators to perform a facilitative role within a collaborative- 
expressive template. The curriculum offers school administrators some 
theories of action and practical strategies for engaging community 
members in moral discourse and for refining their own moral stance. This 
enterprise is undertaken with the aid of tools such as moral philosophies, 
moral views, and moral education, but the tools are not rigid, unyielding, 
immutable objects. Instead, they are malleable and formative elements 
that emerge as members of the community walk through the moral 
terrain together. This is not to say that the moral tools stand on a 
foundation of sand. Instead, it is to say that they are grounded in 
negotiated answers to what Walker (1998, 213) defines as the three 
relevant questions about moral understandings: “What is this way of life? 
What good comes of this way of life? What can be said for it?” 

These questions represent a conceptual shift that leads to a barrage 
of practical problems, which coalesce into four themes: implicit moral 
assumptions, moral pluralism, moral character and motivation, and 
moral lethargy. These themes are fundamental to the day-to-day practice 
of administrative decision-making as much as they are metaphysical 
questions and psychological deliberations about ethical understandings. 
They form the organizing framework for our discussion about some of 
these practical, metaphysical, and psychological considerations. 


Implicit Moral Assumptions 


Irrespective of one’s background, disposition, or point of view, all 
people like to consider themselves as moral beings (Duncan 1965). This 
rather curious phenomenon can be attributed to the inherent value 
systems that are constructed throughout life (some implicitly, others 
explicitly, and to varying degrees) and that consequently shape individu- 
als’ moral codes, worldviews, and everyday actions. Occasionally, these 
internalized theories of action are not congruent with the espoused 
theories. This divide between internalized (used) and espoused (spoken) 
theories can be seen in the form of a passion, which reflects an 
internalized belief, that accompanies only certain expressions, actions, 
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and choices but not others (Mitchell & Sackney 2000). Ifthe assumptions 
remain implicit, then the root of the action or choice is not open to 
discussion or negotiation. This issue is further complicated by the 
consideration that these implicit and espoused theories are manifested 
through language, which can entail diverse intentions, perceptions, and 
interpretations between and within communities. 

This implies that attempts to untangle the intertwined threads of a 
particular moral fabric lead directly to the knots formed by language, as 
played out in the complex relationship between the character of language 
and the construction of the social order. Presently, a debate is raging in 
relation to this question. On one hand, language has been charged with 
the responsibility to disclose the nature of the world and to reveal its 
nuances (Habermas 1990). On another hand, it is merely a means of 
communication and does not impinge on the nature of the world. From 
yet another perspective, language actually constructs a particular social 
order by what the embedded metaphors include and value and what they 
exclude and deplore (Berger & Luckmann 1966; Douglas 1986; Lakoff & 
Johnson 1980). This debate indicates that it is hard to cleanly mark the 
boundary between language and reality. Yet language is the only tool that 
can bridge the gaps of misunderstanding, confusion, and complexities of 
opposing implicit assumptions. From a practical standpoint, this implies 
that administrators, teachers, students, and parents may each hold 
different theories and assumptions about moral values, moral intents, 
and moral purposes. Consequently, they will need to clearly understand 
and openly acknowledge that their implicit assumptions are assumptions 
and not the facts if they are to build a responsive and accountable 
educational system. Admittedly, they might still not agree on all issues, 
but they will then be better equipped to appreciate and understand 
different positions. 

Michael Ignatieff (2000) provides a compelling example of the rela- 
tionship between language and the moral order by calling attention tothe 
misuse of the word rights. Generally, the term is used to draw attention 
to individuals’ wants, needs, and desires, but he points out that it also 
grants similar privileges to all members and parties of a particular social 
group. Seen in this light, the use of rights should become a means to 
flatten the playing field rather than to embed privilege. According to 
Ignatieff, however, some enthusiasts have accorded particular rights to 
certain groups or individuals who have some specific characteristic such 
as language, color, or position. He argues that this misuse of the notion 
of rights disguises desires or intentions and conceals privileges. This 
issue raises the question of the sorts of rights that administrators 
implicitly believe to be theirs. For example, administrators at times have 
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assumed that they have the right, in the name of organizational 
efficiency and effectiveness, to undermine the clarity of communication 
through a process of strategic deception (Nyberg 1994). This observa- 
tion is as applicable to school administrators as it is to administrators 
in any other domain. 

To clarify the problem, we believe that the moral base contains an 
inherent problem when all people represent themselves and carry the 
same weight as any of their counterparts in moral deliberations. In a 
practical sense, this level of participation is unfeasible and unmanage- 
able. Imagine the administrative chaos of having to solicit and process 
input from every teacher, student, parent, and so on before reaching any 
decision. Furthermore, contributions from every member and segment 
of the school population on issues that do not concern, interest, or affect 
them can lead to superfluous, dispassionate, and ill-informed participa- 
tion (Tong 1986, 54). That is, universal participation is likely to disguise 
simplistic notions of majority as a democratic act. 

Practically, then, we are limited from using direct participation for 
every situation, and indirect representation appears to be the most 
reasonable alternative. Indirect representation, however, is the founda- 
tion of the theoretical-juridical model and suffers from the kinds of 
misrepresentations and distortions that exist in most contemporary 
administrative structures (Walker 1998). And even in this configuration 


of moral discourse, implicit moral assumptions will invade the process 
and will continue to play — explicitly as well as implicitly — a major role 
in shaping and forming the moral landscape. 


Moral Pluralism 


The assertion of each person being moral can hold true for and with 
individuals with competing and opposing moral claims. Such contrary 
claims challenge the ingrained belief that one above all is the correct way 
when moral views are understood through scientific and rationalistic 
viewpoints. The problem is that these are exactly the viewpoints that 
have typically guided school administrative behavior. According to 
Marshall, Patterson, Rogers, and Steele (1996), the traditional assump- 
tions that guide administrative practice are grounded in rationality and 
reductionism. Within this paradigm, all things are evaluated according to 
one dominant moral view, and the desire to reach that one moral 
standard is expressed in a quest for uniformity, permanence, and 
idealism. Incompatible claims are tolerated on the assumption that 
appropriate conclusions will be reached through moral deliberations that 
are grounded in an understanding of the subject matter. In the face of 
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interesting or enticing differences, individuals are expected to mimic, 
adopt, inherit, or develop the dominant metaphysical understandings, 
even though the moral spectrum is colored by various and at times 
unknown sources. 

What this discussion implies is that, in a diverse moral community, 
different moral codes, patterns of obligation, and standards of behavior 
constantly bump up against each other, and the moral discourse unfolds 
in the midst of this complexity. If this situation is framed as “more is 
better” or “diversity rules,” then the many options that arise can be 
deemed as healthy and empowering because they offer more choices for 
the community and because they are grounded in tolerance and inclu- 
sion. But this situation presents at least two concerns. First, it can lead 
to opposition and conflict as much as it can to empowerment and 
tolerance. Second, it can inundate people with incomprehensible choices. 
These concerns lead directly to the problem of reaching consensus in the 
face of such multiplicity. When deeply ingrained assumptions govern our 
worldview, and when passions, traditions, and biases blind us from 
altering or appreciating parallel worldviews, the probability of a unani- 
mous consensus realistically lingers only in theory or fictional fantasy. If 
the competing options are equally grounded in legitimate theories, 
concerns, beliefs, and values, then selecting one option over others can 
be demeaning and callous, especially if the act of selection is performed 
within an implicit hierarchical structure. 

Administratively, one strategy for dealing with pluralism is to include 
a predetermined percentage of contributions from each segment of the 
community. This strategy, albeit easy to manage, is prone to other sorts 
of problems. First, there is the possibility of including contributions 
simply because the sub-community needs to be adequately represented 
in order to meet the quota even if the people have nothing substantive to 
contribute. Second, certain other moral perspectives may be excluded 
because no groups can exceed their predetermined quotas. What usually 
follows in the wake of such problems is a Machiavellian option whereby 
a middle ground between competing ideologies is chosen. While this 
approach is intuitively appealing, it stands to ignore the passionate and the 
progressive prescriptions that sit either at the edges or outside the margins 
of acceptable or tolerable parameters. If such passionate, vibrant, and 
progressive options from either side of the spectrum are cast aside or 
glossed over, then the community is left with a pale palette of mediocrity. 
Consequently, the outcomes that the process was supposed to yield are 
diluted or damaged, and the process becomes a means to pacify disagree- 
ments and to resolve conflicts rather than to reach elegant solutions. 

This tendency toward mediocrity can be attributed to at least two 
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potential causes. First, the task of balancing personal interests with the 
interests of others is a difficult burden. That is, when authority and rights 
are distributed to each individual member of the community to represent 
himself/herself, each member also is expected to bear responsibility for 
the community at large. This places on individuals the burden to 
deliberate the issues at hand and to reach an understanding by balancing 
allotted (or won) rights and their corresponding responsibilities. This is no 
easy task even when a limited number of choices are being considered, but 
add to it the complexity of various isms — multiculturalism, pluralism, and 
regionalism, inter alia — and the substrate becomes homogenized under 
the smorgasbord of inclusion. That level of complexity is the second 
possible cause for mediocrity. While on the one hand the appreciation of 
moral differences is empowering, on the other hand any celebration that 
preserves and perpetuates the difference is impairing. While the former 
notion leads to inclusion and understanding, the latter merely perpetuates 
and maintains the differences and promotes the status quo. 

If the exchange of ideas that stems from these sorts of individual 
differences is non-competitive and unbiased, then it truly represents 
cooperation and democracy, it can bridge the gap of differences, and it can 
yield a collective construction of moral safe grounds. However, this 
democratic element has been lacking in most moral deliberations, both 
historically and currently (Walker 1998, 153-165). Ignatieff(2000) argues 
that the failure to develop inclusive moral deliberation is at the center of 
many controversies that plague contemporary political and social spheres. 
Noteworthy among these controversies are the disregard of the Aborigi- 
nal People’s rights and the silencing of Francophone voices, two issues 
that lie at the heart of Canadian moral debates. According to Ignatieff, it 
is only through thoughtful collective processes of moral deliberation that 
Canadians will walk well through this kind of thorny political terrain. 

The primary problem related to moral pluralism is the difficulty 
associated with recognizing and separating opinions and intuitions from 
legitimate claims. A deliberate and reflective process can serve to impose 
structure as well as to offer freedom to the members of the community. 
The freedom allows them to contribute whatever they believe to be 
cogent, without fear of impunity. The structure sets out the guidelines 
around which the moral deliberative process unfolds to ensure that 
liberty does not descend into license. In school settings, however, there 
appears to be an imbalance between structure and freedom, with 
structure being imposed unilaterally by the administrative cadre and 
with the freedom of individual teachers, students, and parents being 
curtailed. This imbalance has systematically eroded the morale and 
enthusiasm of everyone in the educational community, including teach- 
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ers, pupils, parents, and administrators (Miron & Lauria 1998). When 
education is seen in this light, it can become an instrument used by the 
powerful elite to further their cause and agenda and to maintain the 
power hierarchy. This discussion demonstrates that a delicate balance 
needs to exist between opposing and divergent viewpoints and between 
structure and freedom in order to respectfully co-exist and to enrich our 
respective lives. Although this will be a difficult balance to achieve, it is 
through the mingling of these different colors of the moral canvas that 
education can move into a more democratic, inclusive, and accommodat- 
ing domain. 


Moral Motivation and Character 


The third problem lies in the assumption of the collaborative- 
expressive model that those in positions of administrative authority are 
stripped of their power to hold a moral stick over the community they 
govern. But the ability to wield power has been one of the traditional 
incentives for people to move into educational leadership (Bhindi and 
Duignan 1997; Housego 1993). With the power of moral superiority gone, 
there need to be new incentives that can entice people to serve as 
facilitators of the process and to ensure that the environment enables 
community members to participate. Put another way, if moral adminis- 
trators do not hold morally superior positions, then what would motivate 
them to facilitate the moral discourse? 

We argue that the question of motivation is only valid if utilitarian 
and/or hedonistic lenses are used to view the moral terrain. The 
utilitarian lens implies that the important goals are those that will 
provide the greatest good for the greatest number of people; the 
hedonistic lens implies that the personal goals of the moral administrator 
predominate. From a utilitarian point of view, any benefits of the 
collaborative-expressive model must stand the test of maximizing ben- 
efits. From a hedonistic point of view, any social benefits are merely 
pleasant accidents or by-products encountered en-route to self-fulfill- 
ment. But these are not the only options. An alternative way of framing 
the issue of moral motivation can be found in two considerations: the 
relationship between public and personal goods, and the question of 
moral character. 

The abandonment of personal goals is both impractical and undesir- 
able because people are always motivated, at least in part, by their own 
goals. However, a strong case can be made that public and personal goods 
are not exclusive of one another and that some incentives can be built in 
to take advantage of the interface between personal and public goods. 
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Such incentives would serve to entice administrators to act as facilitators 
because it would offer them strategies for attaining personal goals and 
objectives. 

One example of the relationship between personal and public goods 
from the world of educational administration relates to the issue of 
behavior management. In many contemporary schools, the order and 
control of students’ (and sometime teachers’) behavior take up hours of 
administrative time each week (Castle, Mitchell, & Gupta 2001). If the 
students, teachers, and administrators join in moral deliberation as to 
the principles and standards by which they will act in the school, then the 
accepted behaviors are more likely to be internalized by individuals than 
if the teachers or the administrator (or the students, for that matter) 
simply impose codes of conduct. Individual behavior is then more likely 
to be self-managed, and the individuals have increased their capacity for 
moral understanding and ethical conduct. The administrator is thereby 
free to pursue other goals and activities that hold personal interest or 
desire. Although this example is couched in rather practical terms, it also 
carries philosophical overtones because most teachers and educational 
administrators enter the profession with a desire to help students grow and 
develop cognitively, emotionally, and spiritually. When moral discourse 
provides the opportunity for individuals to build moral capacity, then this 
underlying desire has been satisfied. In short, this example of the 
enactment of a collaborative-expressive model of moral discourse offers 
both practical and philosophical incentives to educational administrators. 

The collaborative-expressive process aims to cover the moral terrain 
by including individuals from all segments of and dispositions in the moral 
community. This level of inclusion brings with it the probability of 
multiple motivations, desires, and dreams jostling for position in the 
deliberative community. Not all of these motivations, desires, and 
dreams can be fulfilled, and the problem lies in the ability to facilitate the 
process so that people (including administrators) meet their goals 
without using the process for their personal gain. Walker (1998) argues 
that this ability lies in the quality of integrity: 


I want to get at how integrity is reliability not only at the outset, in the 
having of firm and coherent convictions and publicly expressing them, 
but also after the fact, in various reparative responses, sometimes 
including changes of moral discourse. The point coming and going is our 
being reliably responsible in matters of our own and others’ goods, as well 
as keeping clear and vibrant the shared understandings of them. (117) 


Walker goes on to contend that reliability does not mean rigidity and that 
people “may be differently reliable, depending on what is at issue” (117). 
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Integrity is achieved when the premises upon which reliability stands are 
re-examined to reflect new sensibilities, understandings, and commit- 
ments that emerge in each iteration of moral deliberation. A “differently 
reliable” balance is respectful of and responsive to the lived experiences 
of diverse community members. 

This discussion brings to the forefront the traits or the moral 
character of the facilitators and the community members. Before we 
enter the discussion about moral character, however, we want to 
emphasize that our intention is not to propose a list of acceptable 
behaviors or moral sensibilities. In the first instance, political and social 
movements, such as those of feminism, gay-rights, and the like, have 
successfully demonstrated that, on the spectrum of choices, what might 
be acceptable in one era could well be intolerable in the next, and vice 
versa. In the second instance, for us to mark and prescribe what ought 
to be acceptable, however well meaning, is analogous to the theoretical- 
juridical model. As Walker (1998, 213) points out, “the wish to find 
standards that stand on their own is unfulfillable. It is we who must stand 
on, and stand up for, them.” This caution implies that the process of 
delineating acceptable moral character is a matter for members of a 
specific moral community to take up in their deliberations, negotiations, 
and patterns of obligations. From this perspective, we propose some 
questions to which communities might attend in order to establish the 
parameters of moral character by which to ensure a fair and just 
deliberative process. 

The first question that could be asked is this: Does everyone qualify 
for the roles of the moral administrator/facilitator and the contributing 
community members? This question disturbs at least two assumptions: 
First, it asks members to confront directly whether there are differences 
between these two roles, as is normally assumed to be the case. Second, 
it asks members to confront directly, rather than to assume implicitly, 
what are the tasks and duties of each role. Once these assumptions have 
been addressed, the question also asks members to consider the moral 
stance of facilitators and of community members — and to pay particular 
attention to questions of power, contention, and marginalization. 

A second question for the community is this: How would the 
distinction be made between morally sound, morally ignorant, and 
morally corrupt perspectives? This question rests on the premise that 
there is an Archimedian plateau where rests a morality that forms the 
general standard of evaluation against which particular moralities and 
dispositions are examined (Duncan 1965). While such an assumption is 
exclusionary, limiting, and counter to our thesis, we admit that there are 
certain dispositions, sensibilities, and worldviews that are dominant ina 
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time and a place and that it is the members of a moral community who 
collectively, co-operatively, and discursively establish these codes. 

Third, what role does subjectivity play in deciding the moral grounds 
of an individual? While general guidelines and cautionary prescriptions 
(learned over time and transmitted across generations by social expecta- 
tions and cultural heroes) add to a person’s experiential knowledge, each 
person ends up developing a unique moral point of view because of a 
unique set of experiences. Consequently, members bring to the moral 
community a subjective view of what morality is, what the moral process 
ought to be, and what they want their role to be in the process. This 
diversity of approaches to moral examination makes each community 
situation unique. The uniqueness of a particular situation rightfully 
demands close scrutiny and moral interpretation. This examination 
requires human understanding and empathy, which are by definition 
subjective in nature. Hence, the role of subjectivity appears to be 
essential, but the question for the community to address is to what extent 
articulated subjectivities fall within the parameters of communally 
established guidelines. 

Finally, if moral disposition can be molded, shaped, or transformed, 
then how does the moral facilitator distinguish informing from convinc- 
ing, persuading, or coercing? In other words, it is one thing for the moral 
facilitator to inform and educate the community of the consequences and 
administrative repercussions ofa particular moral position, but itis quite 
a different matter if the facilitator takes it upon him/herself to exert 
influence to alter the outcome of the discursive process. If we were to view 
the moral facilitator as a referee in a game, s/he is laden with the 
responsibility to ensure that all the parties abide the rules of discourse 
and that there are equal opportunities for all the competing sides to 
present their cases fairly. If the facilitator abuses the granted power, 
regardless of the motive, to tilt,the balance in favor of a preferred 
outcome, then the discursive proéess reduces to a facade. At times the 
pressure might be direct and deliberate, but occasionally pressure is 
exerted subconsciously and unintentionally. Both the explicit and im- 
plicit sorts of influence are likely to remain unarticulated and therefore 
undiminished unless the community openly and directly addresses the 
question of persuasion. 

These questions, inter alia, form the complex fabric of moral charac- 
ter that demand serious collective and communal attention. We consider 
these questions to be essential primarily because of the temptations and 
opportunities that moral facilitators have to align themselves with a 
specific camp. After all, moral facilitators are part of the community, and 
they could use their community membership to advance a personal 
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agenda. But they are more than just community members. They have 
also been granted the role of process facilitator, and they are responsible 
to the community not to violate the trust that has been granted to them. 
This poses a great challenge: What sorts of people will this kind of moral 
leadership invite? This question leads directly back to the issues of mora] 
motivation. If administrators see their role as one of serving the 
community, then the collaborative-expressive process can be followed 
respectfully and honestly. If, however, the moral facilitator and the 
community participants take their roles too lightly or callously, then the 
process can suffer, and moral lethargy is likely to emerge. 


Moral Lethargy 


Certain forces can serve to distract and entice moral community 
members to disengage from the moral process and to allow the process 
to descend into worthlessness. In previous sections, we have discussed 
three major factors that we believe to constitute these forces. First, the 
process demands active participation — individuals are required to 
participate in the process, not once in four years like the general elections 
in Canada and the U.S. but as frequently as the context and concerns 
require. Second, individuals do not merely select an option from the 
ballot. Instead, their contributions actively create the rich options that 
form the ballot. The creative process complicates the participation, and 
the cognitive demands placed upon each individual are far greater than 
are required in contemporary society. The demands of active participa- 
tion and creative production might make certain people opt out of or 
unsuitable for the process. 

These demands could cause people to forego effectiveness in favor of 
efficiency, which is the third factor. In many cases, the quest for efficiency 
leads administrators to embrace any claims that promise to make the 
process simpler and easier, and they might assume that effectiveness 
emerges from efficiency (Marshall et al. 1996). This assumption, how- 
ever, is specious. Our position is that the price of fair, democratic, 
inclusive, and morally responsible educational practice promises to be 
demanding and exacting, and effectiveness cannot be sacrificed to the god 
of efficiency. Constant vigilance needs to be exercised and communities 
need to repeatedly visit the prevailing moral code in order to reflect 
critically on the moral views and positions of the emerging and evolving 
society. This kind of intense, ongoing vigilance, however, can sap energy 
and thereby promote lethargy. 

Moral lethargy can also set in when administrators recognize that the 
process promises to disrupt their place and their assumptions. When they 
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serve as administrators and moral experts, the process is relatively easy, 
swift, and short, but when they serve as facilitators, the process is 
considerably longer, harder, and more arduous. This is because their role 
in the proposed model is not to cloak the community with their personal 
moral fabric, however colorful and pleasing, but to assist the members of 
the community in painting an elegant moral landscape from the diverse 
colors and tones of particular moral dispositions. This moral painting is 
as different and as diverse as the people. It follows that the challenge of 
providing a forum for fair, honest, and meaningful exchange between 
and among the members ofa moral community is decidedly difficult, and 
administrators may not have the desire or the energy to serve as 
process facilitators. 

The model does not disturb just the facilitators but also the individual 
members of the moral community. They are the ones who have the hard 
task of articulating individual moral assumptions and understandings; 
finding points of convergence among the various holdings; identifying 
potential sources of divergence and conflict; and, from all of these data, 
coming to some sort of agreement about the patterns of rights, privileges, 
obligations, and moral character that will enable community members to 
live well with one another. Given these challenges, it is easy to see why 
individuals are likely to resign from participation or to participate only 
superficially. This is moral lethargy. That is, it isa phenomenon wherein 
an individual member resigns or refuses, rather than fails, to engage in 
the deliberative process. 

Lethargy can also ensue from the contents that emerge during the 
discourse. For example, inherent respect for practiced or established 
tradition can invoke passions and sentiments that resist any change, 
however well meaning. Alignments with particular sacred norms and 
traditions are not inherently bad because that is what drives people to 
participate in the first instance. But if individuals are so committed to 
their own position that they shut out or shoot down all other views, then 
the process is corrupted, and people end up on precarious discursive 
grounds. With sufficient fear, misguided passion, or distrust, inertia is 
likely to set in. 

This condition leads directly to the issue of dissatisfaction. Despite 
honest approaches to the process by all individuals, the collaborative- 
expressive model does not guarantee that the final outcome of the 
process will yield results that are necessarily satisfactory to each party. 
Each individual may need to give up some dearly held beliefs in order 
to bring moral coherence to the community. If the investment of energy 
does not yield palatable results, the subsequent hopelessness can 
invoke moral lethargy. 
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implications for Educational Leaders 


The problems we have outlined in previous sections raise the 
question of whether the system is likely to revert back to the theoretical- 
juridical model. This model is both familiar and efficient, and these two 
forces can lead administrators and community members to favor it over 
the collaborative-expressive template. Our main argument is that, in 
contemporary educational systems that are characterized by a diverse 
and changing social structure, new moral contracts need to be consti- 
tuted. Ifthe practical problems that we have outlined in this paper can be 
addressed and overcome, then the collaborative-expressive model be- 
comes a potential candidate for hammering out moral patterns that 
resonate more closely with this time and place. 

The four points of tension explored in the preceding sections demon- 
strate that the process of moral discourse and deliberation is hard and 
involved. Add to the difficult process the factors of conflicting personalities, 
possible character and process corruption, and procedural lethargy, and 
the chance of reaching any palatable, let alone elegant, solution seems 
unlikely. We do not believe it is necessary, however, to remain trapped in 
this predicament. In this section, we outline some ways in which school 
leaders can work from a new moral canvas in their communities. 

The first strategy we believe to be important is for administrators to 
recognize that tensions between competing moral claims always and 
already exist and are healthy to exist. Whether or not they are acknowl- 
edged and articulated does not diminish their effects, and administrators 
ignore these tensions at their peril. The collaborative-expressive model 
can provide administrators with tools and capacities with which to 
address the simmering tensions and to uncover the vast array of moral 
worldviews, understandings, and options that promise to enrich the 
educational enterprise. For some people (including and especially our- 
selves), it is far easier to find balance in the midst of diversity than it is 
to achieve conformity in the face of imposition. This quest for balance 
over compliance has a further advantage: It can alleviate much of the 
pressure associated with the types of social control over students’ 
behavior that school administrators currently are expected to wield 
(Miron & Lauria 1998). 

Asecond strategy is to understand the benefits that can accrue to the 
wider community. We can think of two obvious advantages: the develop- 
ment of a sturdy, responsive pattern of moral life, and the commitment 
of community members to uphold their moral obligations. One point to 
be made in this regard is that we do not see moral development as a 
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naturally evolving organic process but as a deliberate creative process. 
When seen in this light, moral deliberation, like any creative process, 
requires skill, art, practice, and dedication. Schools then become the 
obvious place for that sort of creativity to grow, and educators become the 
obvious choice for the facilitation of the creative process. The original 
motivation that brought many people into the educational profession can 
be satisfied through their deliberate involvement with and personal 
investment in this particular creative process. 

In addition to understanding the benefits, educational leaders need 
also to develop tools that will equip them to offset some of the inherent 
tensions. One obvious tool is the ability to handle conflict, discord, and 
dissatisfaction (Amason et al. 1995). This is necessary because the 
enactment of the moral creative process does not mean that people are 
comfortable, happy, in agreement, or well intentioned. Instead, the 
deliberative process is likely to bring forth at least some of the more 
passionate (and probably less harmonious) aspects of the human condi- 
tion. These aspects need to be openly acknowledged, honored, and 
affirmed. If they are not given a place in the discourse, then it is unlikely 
that people will engage in the tough tasks of reflecting critically on their 
own agendas, interests, beliefs, values, and assumptions in order to move 
beyond sentiment, opinion, or uncritical engagement with moral options. 

A second tool is the ability to handle the use of language and the flow 
of communication among community members. In this regard, the 
strategy of discursive ethics is helpful. This strategy consists in a set of 
guidelines that help people talk to one another without being distracted 
by personal preferences, biases, desires, and persuasions. Discursive 
ethics is a process that invites members to bring their issues to the table, 
present all cogent information, suspend judgement, talk through all 
aspects of the issue, and gradually and collectively come to the sense of 
the issue. It is this sense of the issue that leads to an elegant solution that 
transcends compromise and attains true consensus. Although discursive 
ethics may seem strange to many administrators, it is similar to other 
communicative processes that have been advocated in recent years, such 
as dynamic harmonization (Hudson 1997), team dialogue (Senge 1990), 
and reflective inquiry (Isaacs 1999). In each of these cases, communication 
is structured to move people out of their own hearts and minds long enough 
to truly hear and understand the desires, intentions, and moral under- 
standings beneath the words and actions of their fellow constituents. 

This discussion leads directly to the question of moral education. It 
is our belief that the creative moral process stands on the foundation of 
explicit pedagogic attention to moral development, moral discourse, and 
moral understandings. Walker (1998) argues that moral education 
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happens implicitly as a part of the socialization process, but that it 
requires explicit attention if the art and craft of the collaborative- 
expressive model is to flourish. We certainly agree, but we contend that 
moral development has been approached from a faulty perspective in 
contemporary educational circles. Instead of viewing moral development 
as a process of creation, educators (and society in general) have tended 
to view it as an organic process that simply needs a supportive environ- 
ment in which to grow. That is, attention has been paid to the ways in 
which learners can be guided toward recognizing and living out particular 
values. This is not our position. Because we see moral development as a 
process of creation, we believe that moral education must also provide 
opportunities for learners to work with content, context, and process. 
Moral education is much more than inculcating particular values. It is 
also opening doors to many different moral options and shaping skills that 
build capacity for effective moral discourse. This is the kind of moral 
education that we challenge school leaders to work toward. 

One last point to be made in this paper: Administrators need to 
confront directly, explicitly, honestly, and consistently questions of 
power. Because educators in general and administrators in particular 
stand in a specific social location, they are granted a degree of authority 
and deference, at least by students. Power also plays an implicit role when 
students (or teachers or community members) imitate the actions, 
language, and moral codes demonstrated by school leaders. These social 
complexities imply that educational leaders command more perceived 
power and hence less critique of their viewpoints, moral or otherwise. 
The consequence is power hegemony and the disruption of fair exchange. 
It is just this sort of power imbalance that the collaborative-expressive 
model asks school leaders to disturb. Unless they are able to imagine the 
world from the perspective of other people and then to deliberate from that 
position, they will be unable to attain the empathy and the sensitivity that 
is central to the collaborative-expressive model. Lack of this empathy in 
governance circles is exactly the matter that is targeted by such liberal 
thinkers as Michael Ignatieff (2001) and John Ralston Saul (1995). 


Conclusion 


The nature and enterprise of moral deliberation requires maturity, 
honesty, and humility to offset the constructs of moral absolutism that 
have permeated our understandings of the moral landscape. Since no 
moral tenets appear to hold true across the divide of time, sensibility, 
environment, and milieu, new patterns of moral rights and obligations 
need to be hammered out in situ. The opportunity and freedom to practice 
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and share moral variance is indicative of a moral pragmatism that the 
collaborative-expressive model endorses. The individualistic and social 
strands of moral tendencies walk side by side, at times in violent 
opposition to one another but always inciting one another to ever more 
powerful births. 

The central issue for us is the place of people in the social fabric in 
which they live. Traditionally, people have been placed into particular 
social locations and particular moral relationships for reasons that served 
the exigencies of the times. But traditional practice modalities around 
morality have severed the ties between the people and the moral 
standards. Consequently, aspects of the moral standards and moral 
practices have become stagnant and externalized, and they have failed to 
evolve in step with the evolution of the communities in which they are 
embedded. What appeals to us about Walker’s (1998) collaborative- 
expressive model is that it brings moral standards, moral processes, and 
moral discourse back into the lived experiences and experienced lives 
of individual people in all locations of the social structure. It makes 
moral discourse directly accountable to the people who will be affected 
by the decisions emanating from the discourse. It invites us to shed the 
aspects of the moral order that do not make sense for this community, 
this issue, this time. It is a particular way of painting a social construct 
that has traditionally been colored in very general hues, and it is exactly 
this particularistic palette that we challenge educational administra- 
tors to take up. 
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Reviewed by Everett Egginton 
University of Louisville 


C. A. Bowers has written a very important and, in some respects, a 


very good book. His purpose was twofold, “to foster a critical and 
sustained discussion of why it is absolutely imperative that what is 
learned in public schools and universities be made a central concern of the 
environmental movement” and “to suggest workable strategies for 
integrating the educational process into the larger task of changing from 
a culture that exploits the environment to one that can live within 
sustainable limits” (18). With regard to his first purpose, The Culture of 
Denial is a superb starting point — Bowers’ analysis is outstanding; with 
regard to his second, The Culture of Denial falls short — Bowers’ 
strategies are unconvincing and insufficient to achieve an ecologically 
sustainable environment. 

Bowers argues that public schools and universities, indeed, that 
many environmentalists themselves, in addition to the many others who 
consider themselves strong advocates of the environmental movement, 
are really contributors to the degradation of the environment. Indeed, it 
is the very denial of this complicity in the destruction of the environment 
that constitutes the raison d’etre behind the name of the book, The 
Culture of Denial. An unwitting complicity with the forces that destroy 
rather than preserve the environment resides in the tacit acceptance of 
modernist assumptions — cultural norms in place since the Industrial 
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Revolution, indeed, since the Enlightenment. Referring to university 
departments in general, Bowers points out that they promote “the 
modern view of the individual as the basic social unit, an anthropocentric 
way of understanding human/nature relationships, and the assumptions 
that underlie the quest for new ideas, values and technologies” (33-34). 
These modernist assumptions, he continues, are in direct opposition to 
ecologically centered cultures that have been based on mutually support- 
ive human/nature relationships. This incompatibility between the cul- 
ture of modernism and the achievement of ecologically sustainable 
cultures constitutes what Bowers calls the double-bind situation. 

Bowers posits that enduring cultures, those “that have survived over 
hundreds, even thousand of years, without destroying the prospects of 
future generations” have been largely ignored by universities and public 
schools. Not only do these cultures not inform the current environmental 
movement; rather, Bowers argues, these cultures are “considered to be 
‘primitive, backward, and unworthy of advanced, progressive culture.” 
Moreover, knowledge of these cultures is considered “low status,” largely 
because their characteristics are considered irrelevant to the modernist 
view of progress. On the other hand, our modernist assumptions — which 
embrace the Western view of an anthropocentric universe, interpret 
time as linear and progressive, view tradition as obstructionist and 
change as beneficial, consider values as temporary and relative, interpret 
life processes in mechanistic ways, and view science and technology as 
culturally neutral and progressive and the sole legitimate source of 
knowledge — contribute, albeit unintentionally, to the destruction of the 
environment. Moreover, these modernist assumptions constitute the 
underpinnings of public schools and universities — determining toa large 
degree what they teach, to whom they teach, and how they teach. Ipso 
facto, even the well-intentioned are supporting those who degrade the 
environment and those who foster unsustainable lifestyles. 

To develop a strategy for reforming universities and public schools 
such that they truly contribute to the environmental movement — the 
second part of the title of the book — is an awesome task. Indeed, the 
challenges have been rendered immense and the obstacles extraordinary 
by Bowers’ very convincing insight into the deeper issues behind the 
symptoms of environmental degradation — overpopulation, deforesta- 
tion, environmental pollution, and the like. How indeed can education be 
reformed in such a way that the very modernist assumptions on which it 
is based are reconsidered, altered, revised, or, in the extreme, replaced 
by the very cultural norms already dismissed as “primitive, backward, 
and unworthy of advanced, progressive culture”? According to Bowers, 
effective reform — reform based on the recognition that universities and 
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public schools currently contribute to the degradation of our ecology — 
must seek to make “fundamental changes in the symbolic and moral 
foundations of modern culture” (199). What he suggests in Chapters 5 and 
6 falls far short of this awesome challenge. Public exposure of what is 
being taught, getting the message to university administrators and 
governing boards, reaching the faculty, and enlisting the support of 
students, while necessary to effective reform, certainly are not sufficient 
to alter the “symbolic and moral foundations of modern culture.” 

It isin this regard that The Culture of Denial: Why the Environmental 
Movement Needs a Strategy for Reforming Universities and Public 
Schools disappoints. The reader might indeed come away from this book 
convinced that Bowers’ critique of the current environmental movement, 
supported and promoted by liberal educators in our universities and 
public schools, is valid. In accepting this critique, however, the same 
reader is left with the very troublesome question — where do we turn? 
Bower’s suggestions, unfortunately, fall short of what is necessary. 

Thus, the road map to a truly ecologically centered and sustainable 
culture has yet to be drawn and the journey yet to begin. However, in 
accurately describing the incredibly rough terrain over which the 
journey must take place, Bowers has made a great and necessary 
contribution to the environmental movement. All those who care about 
the environment — and that should be all of us — should read this book. 
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remembering made it easier 


Hermeneutikos Sardonios 
The Nova Scetia School for Gifted and Talented Children 


remembering that one custom is as good as another made it easier to 
accept the parental and societal neglect of the children i taught 


remembering that no one can be objective made it easier to appreciate the 
views of those who expressed their racist and sexist feelings in board 
meetings, newspaper letters, and the teachers’ lounge 


remembering that the concepts of right and wrong are archaic made it 
easier to overlook the principal’s showing favoritism to certain economic, 
ethnic, and gender groups in the school 


remembering that no one can understand another’s problems and pain 
made it easier for me to dismiss parents’ complaints about my not 
understanding and caring for their children 


remembering that the lenses through which i see invariably color my 
vision made it easier to ignore the pedagogical incompetence i saw in 
classrooms 


remembering that inherited cultural patterns should be passed on to each 
new generation without question made it easier to appreciate the neo- 
nazi attitudes of some of my students and their parents 


remembering that the cultural elite is largely responsible for societal and 
individual problems made it easier to expect less of those from economi- 
cally limited backgrounds 
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remembering that prejudice is a western and upper-and-middle class 
phenomenon made it easier to look for alternative explanations for the 
discrimination i thought i saw in those from other cultures and the 
working class 


remembering that rationality is just a white male thing made it easier to 
resist the demands for justification, data, and evidence by my colleagues 
and parents when they questioned my teaching practices 


remembering that the rants of the right-and left-wings are merely 
personal opinions made it easier to pass over significant value questions 


remembering that human beings possess no greater dignity than the fetal 
pigs we dissected in class made it easier to live with the random gang 
killings of my students 


remembering Karina’s excitement when she suddenly understood the 
concept of equal respect of persons made it easier to return the next day 
to face the aesthetically hostile environment where we learned together 


remembering Jonathan’s hug made it easier to absorb Robin’s parents’ 
charge that i wasn’t paying sufficient attention to her personal needs 


remembering Juan’s untapped potential made it easier to work harder 
and more reflectively as i tried to forget the newspaper article i had read 
the evening before about unprepared teachers 


remembering that i went into teaching because i love to learn and share 
my discoveries with others made it easier to keep teaching when i was 
told that i expected too much of Carmelita 


remembering Danielle’s tears of joy as she learned that she had been 
awarded a college scholarship made it easier to spend money on teaching 
supplies and materials 


remembering Mohammad’s brief life made it easier to spend time helping 
to create hope for other students 


remembering the neglect, abuse and violence Cathy experienced made it 
easier to show patience and compassion when she acted out 


eee 


remembering that the philosopher, politician, priest, parent, professor, 
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and policymaker are fallible and disseminate stupidities made it easier to 
question, reject, and ignore many of the things i heard them say 


remembering former students who were successful or defeated made it 
easier to spend more time discussing human values and developing 
personal dispositions and less upon standardized tests 


remembering the stories that parents recounted about the ease with 
which their children conquered later studies made it easier to mark 
papers at midnight 


remembering that my paycheck had already been deposited made it 
easier to renew my vows of poverty and devotion to the well-being of 
students and society 
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